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FLOCK FLYING’ 


By Dr. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


PRESIDENT OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


{ue dramatic maneuvers of a fleet of 
rplanes are caleulated, closely coordi- 
nated and highly technical 
based on years of training and careful 


procedures 


ection of personnel and machines. What 
‘ do with almost infinite care, and some- 
at clumsily, many birds do with appar- 
Who has not watched a flock of 
ackbirds wheel and turn as if moved by 
single impulse. How do they maintain 
eir positions, vary their speeds, avoid 
How is the leader chosen, and 


orders ? 


> 


tL ease. 


‘ollisions ? 
ow does he communicate his 
lave the birds some senses acutely devel- 
ped that we have lost, if we ever had 
them? What is the influence that brings 
wether those flocks, after they have as 
uples built their nests and raised their 
sing on a highly individualistic basis? 
The early pioneers in this region often 
described the flights of geese, swans and 
ducks, with their characteristic V forma- 
tion; but they were more impressed by the 
mass flights of the passenger pigeon—with 
clouds of birds in the skies and trees broken 
down by the weight of crowding perchers. 
More numbers and gregarious habits 
brought the downfall and extinction of 
those wonderful birds. Did you ever think 
of the crowds in our great cities and the 
fate of the passenger pigeon? If the pas- 
1 Address delivered at the Convocation Exercises 


of the University of Buffalo, N. Y., on February 
22, 1935. 


senger pigeon had been as smart as are the 
geese they would not now be prize museum 
specimens. 

It is worth while for us, who are doing 
artificially and somewhat inexpertly what 
many birds do naturally and effectively, to 
think over some of the factors in floek fly- 
ing to see where our inadequacies lie. 

Merely for us to get off the ground and 
to move through the air was a breath-tak- 
ing achievement, and back of it lay the 
work of thousands of scientists, mechanies, 
mathematicians and men of valor. Some 
one individual breaking into new territory, 
discovering some new fact in nature’s un- 
limited store, flight. 
The union of these results at a dramatie 
moment shot Lindbergh all alone across the 
Atlantic. He typifies that human spirit 
that can make any man divine. 


brought us nearer 


The great- 
est of all creations is human personality. 
By merging personalities, machines and 
human knowledge, our air squadrons—with 
a set program and a skilled leader—dazzle 
us with the apparent ease and abandon of 
their flights. For us they typify flock 
flying. 

With the thought of the flock we must 
bring in the herd, for our flying is still in 
the pinfeather stage. We all realize that 
most of us are herd animals. There may 
be some hermit nations, hermit tribes and 
hermits; but essentially our greatest hu- 
man struggle has been to work together 
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under some form of guidance and control. 
Many of the outstanding actions of the 
human race have been through selected and 
armies. 


trained human herds we all 


Through force we have compelled unity in 


these armies, and by force have other 
armies been destroyed. The army is the 
herd, trained, disciplined and led. Every 


member of an army has to have developed 
in him some of the instinets of which we 
are conscious in flock flying. If this is not 
done; even an army can turn into a mob. 
The words ‘‘stampede’’ and ‘‘mob’’ indi- 
cate an emotional reaction which we call 
terror. It is a perversion of those power- 
ful herd or flock instincts, due to an emo- 
tional upset. The leadership of the army 
has to be both intellectual and emotional. 
When the intellectual element is telescoped 
by the emotional, mob action and stampede 
may result. 

Our present civilization is 
something that we call ‘‘education.’’ It is 
the training both of the intellect and of the 
emotions. It has a very definite relation to 
certain inherited capacities, or perhaps in- 
stinets; and it seeks to bring about its 
results by training of the central nervous 
system and its control over the body. For 
each individual this is a specifie and im- 
portant process. So well is the body coor- 
dinated that ordinarily we are not con- 
scious of its control through delicate 
nervous phenomena, which may be influ- 
enced by the will, habits or chemical reac- 
tions. The cooperation and coordination of 
the billions of cells making up the human 
body is a remarkable example of myriads 
of living units working in harmony and for 
common purposes. In human society, with 
the organization of communities, states and 
national governments, we have attempted 
to get similar cooperation and coordination 
between human units in our social struc- 
ture. Essentially government is a flock, 
herd or cooperative enterprise. It has al- 
ways had certain limits differing at differ- 


based on 
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ent stages in our advances from savagery 
but with the increase in the number of 
human beings on this earth, and their abil- 
ity to move around more freely, entirely 
new governmental problems are constantly 
arising. Flock flying seems easier for the 
birds. Their problems of food, housing. 
mating, defense and migration are simpler 
than with us. In fact, the increase in 
numbers based upon a highly developed 
food supply, which has come to us through 
science and discovery, has brought us in 
many places nearer and nearer the passen- 
ger pigeon stage. 

Perhaps another way to bring the whole 
problem forward is to ask the question, 
Can we escape biology? Like all other liy- 
ing organisms, we have our limitations and 
can not cross certain borders without de- 
struction. We are unique as living beings 
in that we have given high development to 
our intellectual capacities, have certain 
moral attributes, have a conscience and cer- 
tain spiritual qualities. In none of the 
other living groups of any size is there a 
preservation of those who otherwise, be- 
cause of weakness, would first fall a prey 
to enemies. Our civilization has been an 
attempt to organize ourselves, to make full 
use of the human mind, and to gain the 
advantages and the protections of coopera- 
tion and united action. 

As we look back over the history of the 
last century, as we study the present state 
of the various forms of herd action now in 
existence, ranging from Naziism, Fascism 
and Communism to our own American 
democracy, we can not help but wonder 
just what the results will be. Watching the 
activities of our form of popular govern- 
ment as it endeavors to harmonize science 
and majority rule, one can not avoid con- 
cern as to the fate before it. Throughout 
so much of the history of the United States 
we have been in what one might call the 
nest-building stage in the life of birds— 
where each small group looked after its own 





family and its own affairs. Working with 

large group, or flock flying, was re- 
quired only on occasions. Now, with 
society closely interlocked by science, and 
interdependent from the standpoint of 
food supply and other accepted essentials 
of our present stage of biological develop- 
ment, the individual nest-building stage 
has taken a secondary position. We are 
not permitted to be as wild as we used to 
be. The mavericks are being compelled to 
join the main herd. There is a contest on 
between the God-given individual right to 
be oneself and the material necessity of the 
present state of human affairs. 

We have even reached the stage where it 
is common talk that every individual, born 
by chance into our midst, is entitled to 
economie security—that security not com- 
ing to him through his own efforts neces- 
sarily, but through those of others. The 
only animals and birds I know that have 
economie security are those that have be- 
come domesticated—and the economic 
security they have is controlled by the 
barbed-wire fence, the butcher’s knife and 
the desires of others. They are milked, 
egged, skinned or eaten up by their protec- 
Their family life gets no considera- 
tion. They are subject to the whims of 
those who provide the ‘‘security.’’ There 
may be something sad about the history of 
the buffalo, and perhaps our present domes- 
tic herds are more effective; but if the 
choice were open, and we were believers in 
a next world where we would become ani- 
mals, I think that most of us would choose 
the buffalo rather than the Hereford. 
Security secured by some one else, and not 
self-developed, means that something has 
been lost. There has been a removal of the 
normal incentives that have made us bio- 
logical suecesses. Domestication has in it 
the smell of the branding iron and perhaps 
the slaughter house. The human being 


tors. 


without incentive and ambition and a de- 
sire to improve the conditions for his chil- 
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dren beyond those which he himself has 
enjoyed is rather a worthless creature and 
will eventually disappear biologically. It 
is as the greatest fighter on earth that man 
has won preeminence. If his individualism 
becomes merged into the passenger pigeon 
type of flock flying, the crowd will sink the 
ship. We pride ourselves upon our public 
health measures; but they would prove 
fatuous folly if we find that we have pro- 
longed life only to make the older people 
a preposterously burden. False 
teeth, eye-glasses, more years and better 
health, should mean happiness and service 
—not merely ability to sit comfortably on 
the shelf and wait to be toddled off by the 
Great Reaper. At any rate, even though 
society should not require their active ser- 
vice, our elders should look back with satis- 
faction upon a useful life that built up 
security, and not view themselves as mere 


heavy 


parasites on the body politic. 

Animals work out their relationship to 
geography and physical laws through mi- 
gration, starvation, eating each other and 
even cannibalism. The human race ean 
work out its problem in a somewhat similar 
way by the gross methods of biological 
decision. We ean have the destructions of 
war and its various equivalents. Under 
what are called the ‘‘laws of nature’’ we 
are subject to these forces, as are all other 
living beings; but we, as I have indicated, 
have introduced into our cooperative 
society certain ethical values, invention 
and scientific research, the organized co- 
operations of industry and agriculture, 
public and personal health. These all de- 
pend upon individual and multiple intel- 
lectual operations. We know that we can 
satisfy through them many of the wants of 
human kind. We know, too, that by a dis- 
tortion or a perverse use of our emotional 
mechanisms, by failure to cooperate and by 
disharmony, almost unheard-of destruction 
ean be brought about. 

We are now in the midst of a period 
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when we are paying off after such a major 
emotional debauch. The question, then, is 
whether democracy can keep the sacred 
right of personality and also learn to do the 
sort of flock flying that we see in an air 
squadron, where there is high intellectual 
activity and yet subtle and effective emo- 
tional control and operation. A break in 
either would be a disaster for the squad- 
ron. In each airplane sits an individual 
whose decisions, made in his own body, 
determine his own welfare and the safety 
of the squadron. He typifies for me that 
system of human order which gives the 
maximum flight and scope to the single 
human unit while preserving such rights 
for others. I think that in the long run 
this gives the most happiness and means 
the greatest advance for the race. 

Our problems may seem different from 
those of the ancient Egyptians; but they 
are essentially the same. When we look 
back thousands of years we do not find that 
our smart people are any smarter than 
they were in those ancient days. We do 
find more people now using their minds— 
and more to use them on. There has been 
an almost paralyzing plethora of new in- 
formation. There is so much to know that 
we have had to divide knowledge up into 
many component parts and develop experts 
in each of those parts. While we have lost 
some of the apparently instinctive capaci- 
ties to work together we have developed 
many others, through the use of both brains 
and hearts, that can be effective if there is 
a proper restraint of fears and passions. 
Personally, I think that our greatest ad- 
vance has been away from superstition and 
magic. While there are still some men and 
women who have rattled around in our col- 
lege halls who look upon Friday the 13th 
with the cringing awe of the breech-clout 
stage of existence, there is such a general 
freedom from superstition and such a 
greater hold on realities that it gives one 
confidence in our future. We are begin- 
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ning to sense that magic has no more place 
in economics than it had in medicine—eyey 
though no generation in human history has 
tried more quack cures than our own. 

One of our difficulties in trying to avoid 
the harsh laws of nature is that we seek 
some easy way out of difficulties, often a; 
the expense of some one else. Our weak- 
ness comes when we must face hard de- 
cisions between the apparently easy and the 
evidently difficult. I often think of an 
autumn night in the open air by the side of 
a beautiful little mountain lake, when | 
was awakened by the calls of a flock of 
geese leading in the fall migration. Some 
of the younger geese seemed to chorus their 
call, ‘‘Here is some nice water! My wings 
are tired,—let’s try this out!’’ But ’way 
out in front the old goose in the vanguard 
kept up a steady note, ‘‘It looks easy, but 
don’t be fooled,—no open fields, no food. 
Come on! Come on! It’s tough, but safety 
lies ahead over the high mountains.’’ . . 
And away they went. 

Frank Ernest Hill, in his fine poem of 
‘‘The Westward Star,’’ gives us the same 
picture of the hard and the easy choice. 
The immigrant train is halted on the Ore- 
gon trail at the point where the unknown 
California branch begins. <A debate is on 
which leads to a division of the party: 

And Bates ’s—all obsessed with little else 

Than the sheer urge to cut the struggle short— 

Talking a hazardous resort 

Into a dream of brevity and ease. 

Well, there were others of another mind, 

Contemptuous of these, 

Preferring hard, half-known uncertainties 


As better than a blind 
Plunge into what might trap them and destroy. 


We must constantly strive for balance 
between the individual and the flock. We 
must have cooperation, but not at the ex- 
pense of the free flight of individuals who 
know how to soar to the upper skies. The 
community in its broad sense is bound to 
win most of the battles against the individ- 
ual because of those special qualities of 
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nan which give him the greatest satisfac- 
n when he serves others. That service 
has been typified throughout the centuries 
y death on the battlefield ; but I think that 
will become more and more associated 
ith the cooperative effort of individuals 
croups trying to solve those inevitable 
biological problems that face living beings. 
We now have thousands of ways in which 
Golden Rule can be kept ever living 
and in which men ean gain their lives by 
losing them, without the bloody sacrifice of 


war. 

This university group represents roughly 
that part of our social being that gives 
trained service. With increasing complex- 
ity, training and education must become 
more wide-spread and more intensive. We 
ire not primarily the farmers, laborers and 
manufaeturers who control through politi- 
cal pressures the major political decisions 
f our country, and yet we are involved in 
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all of them. Our university endowments, 
our self-built security through 
pensions and insurance, are in the common 
pot. We are caught in the broad sweep of 
present-day government. We are apt to 
lose out in the struggle unless we make our 
education count both in service and in the 
solution of the every-day problems of the 
world. The ever-widening academic circle 
is the hope of popular government. The 
university man and woman ¢an not stand 
aloof. He and she must enter actively into 
the arena of popular government, or see it 
lost to them and their neighbors. We must 
insure advance by protecting research and 
those able to take part in it. As in the air 
squadron, we must use our emotional and 
spiritual qualities to work together and to 
have purpose; but we must realize fully 
that without training and the constant use 
of the highest intelligence our civilization 
will hit the ground. 


savings, 


FACT VERSUS FANCY 


By Dr. LEWIS G. STERNER 


FRANKFORD HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE public-school teacher to-day who 
attempts to preserve even a semblance of 
professional honesty is all too often on the 
horns of a dilemma. He believes, and be- 
lieves sincerely, in education; it is his one 
sure article of faith, amid a welter of con- 
fusion, that in a genuinely enlightened 
citizenship rests the hope of the democratic 
experiment. He has willingly foregone the 
more substantial material rewards of other 
professions which demand no more prepa- 
ration and no more insistent dedication; he 
has cheerfully, through the depression, 
borne the humiliation of being grouped as 
a member either of ‘‘the deserving poor”’ 
or of ‘‘the feeders at the public trough.’’ 
He has seen his meager but publicly be- 
stowed salary, his social activities, his 
political affiliations and his religious beliefs 


paraded before the public; in short, he has 
been treated by the community as no doe- 
tor, lawyer or engineer has been treated in 
even the most backward communities. In 
the main, nevertheless, the true teacher has 
maintained his belief in the fundamental 
integrity of his calling. And yet, and this 
is the other horn of the dilemma, he has 
been driven to the conclusion that his worst 
enemies are within the profession. He can, 
with a clear conscience, defend himself 
against the cupidity of politicians, the 
shortsightedness of taxpaying groups and 
the inertia of the community. He can even 
derive some pleasure from an incessant 
warfare against these forces of the philis- 
tine. But he is at a loss when it comes to 
defending the apparent cupidity, the short- 
sightedness and the inertia of the so-called 
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‘‘educators’’ who constitute the most vocal 
element in the educational organization of 
which he is a part. Even while he defends 
the public school, he knows that to a large 
extent it has become a ‘‘racket.’’ Even 
while he pleads for faith in that most ex- 
pensive of all public school luxuries, the 
modern high school, he must reluctantly 
admit that the average high-school gradu- 
ate seldom carries with him into the world 
the outward visible signs of an inward edu- 
eational grace. The average high-school 
graduate’s information on admittedly im- 
portant subjects is haphazard and inaccu- 
rate; his reading habits are but slightly if 
at all superior to those of his friends who 
left school years before; his manual skills 
are uncertain; his social outlooks are still 
those of the class from which he came; and 
his esthetic sensitivities are generally nil. 
This is the sober, if devastating, truth, and 
all honest teachers will admit it, with due 
allowance made for a considerable number 
of exceptions. The teacher, asked to jus- 
tify his belief in education after such an 
apparent admission of total defeat, will 
answer: They (and by ‘‘they’’ he means 
those who control what are called the edu- 
cational policies of the schools) would not 
allow me to do what I could. They fur- 
nished me with a student body with which 
I believe I could have done more than is 
being done; they placed them and me in a 
beautiful building, elaborately equipped. 
And then they vitiated the whole scheme 
by foreing upon us a philosophy of eduea- 
tion and a school program that is, in its 
way, as untenable and as patently unpro- 
ductive of good results as was the narrow- 
ness and the brutality of the grammar 
school of three centuries ago. 

The curse of the theorist is upon the 
schools of America. The men who formu- 
late educational policies and who pass judg- 
ments upon the teachers and their methods 
are aloof from the actualities of the daily 
classroom experience. The greatest single 
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reform that could be made in the public 
high school system of this country—to say 
nothing of the elementary and grammar 
schools—would be this: Every supervisor, 
administrator and theorist in a given sys. 
tem should be foreed, every fourth year, to 
go back for six months to the classroom 
(without loss of salary, of course, although 
a lower economic level might help in the 
purging) and teach. He should be obliged 
to make rosters, administer home-rooms, 
direct extracurricular activities, fill out 
countless blanks countless times, worry 
about books, float from room to room 
through crowded corridors, teach lyric 
poetry in a wood-shop, and music appre- 
ciation near a crowded lunchroom, seat 
forty-five students in a room containing 
thirty-nine desks, answer innumerable 
telephone calls by clerks, nurses and voca- 
tional guidance experts, direct fire drills, 
and at the same time maintain the poise, 
the dignity and the mingled geniality and 
aloofness that are supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the good teacher. For good 
measure, he should have his fair share of 
the mentally deficient (for they get into 
high school), the morally obtuse, the physi- 
eally unclean, the chattering, the giggling, 
the belligerent, the impudent, the gum- 
chewing and the habitually tardy. Then 
he would return to his college classroom or 
to his administrative desk a sadder and a 
wiser man. 

In some eases, it must be acknowledged, 
previous classroom experience does exist. 
All too often, however, it has been an expe- 
rience in a kind of school and with a kind 
of pupil that seldom obtains under the com- 
pulsory attendance laws that are the raison 
d’étre of most existing public-school sys- 
tems. The schools were small and were 
loeated in communities far more homogene- 
ous culturally, economically and racially 
than are the metropolitan, and even the 
centralized rural, schools of to-day. The 
number of subjects studied was limited, the 
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complete utilization of the school plant was 
a much less complicated process, the ‘*‘pro- 
tion by subject’’ theory had not yet 
made the high school a happy hunting 
eround for ‘‘point getters.’’ The school 
population above the sixth or seventh grade 
was a much more selected and much more 
limited group than it is to-day. The prob- 

m of the teacher, difficult as it undoubt- 
edly was and has always been, was not so 
definitely complicated by the competition 

f the automobile, the moving picture and 
the radio. Problems of administration 
were simpler, and personal relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil were more inti- 
mate. Any one who taught in high school 
twenty or thirty years ago—or even less in 
some places—and who thinks of the mod- 
ern secondary school in terms of that expe- 
rience, is simply egregiously wrong. 

Specifically, what are some of the quar- 
rels of the elass-room teacher with the 
theorist; what are some of the practices 
that he believes must be changed if our 
schools are to function as they should and 
are to justify the enormous sums spent 
upon them? Two only ean be discussed 
here. 

In the first place, the theorist must recog- 
nize that the practicing teacher is voicing 
an honest opinion, and is speaking entirely 
without impatience, prejudice or ulterior 
motive, when he declares that a disconcert- 
ingly large proportion of the students fed 
into our secondary schools by the indis- 
criminate promotion systems now in vogue 
in the grades are not interested in ‘‘school- 
ing’’ in any form, can not and will not 
profit by it, no matter how given, and in 
all probability do not need much formal 
training in order to live happy, useful and 
respectable lives. The ‘‘scientific’’ educa- 
tional theorist’s blithe disregard of biologi- 
eal truths, and of the very mental limits 
which he himself ealls attention to in his 
curves of distribution, is a never-failing 
source of wonder to the classroom teacher. 


mY) 
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No possible theory will answer the question 
eonfronting thousands of teachers in the 
upper grades and in high schools. What 
shall be done with the students who can’t 
or won’t learn the material within the lim- 
its of the ordinary curricula? The prac- 
tice of putting them in so-called ‘‘indus- 
trial’’ or ‘‘voeational’’ or ‘‘slow-moving”’ 
groups does not afford an answer. Pupils 
of this kind only hinder the serious stu- 
dents in these courses and waste valuable 
time and material, both paid for by the 
already heavily burdened owner of real 
estate. 

This is not merely the point of view of 
teachers of academic subjects, who might 
eonceivably be accused of prejudice or at 
least of lack of sympathy. Rather it is the 
most emphatie opinion of shop teachers 
themselves. The theorist’s solicitude for 
the below-normal in mental acumen, me- 
chanical dexterity or willingness to work 
has resulted in this most unfair situation in 
every high school of any size: Those least 
able or willing to profit from the school 
program get the bulk of the money and 
attention. The most expensive courses are 
for those who contribute least to the school 
and who will almost surely contribute least 
to the community. The student who is 
habitually tardy, frequently absent, gen- 
erally untrustworthy, and who must be 
coaxed and pushed through the course half 
a year to two years behind his fellows, 
monopolizes the distinctly limited time of 
the school personnel. He is in the small 
class with special texts and apparatus; he 
is given supervised study periods at a great 
cost of teacher time; he takes up most of 
the time of the teacher, department head, 
guidance counselor, roster chairman and 
principal. The boys and girls who are to 
be the future leaders of the community, 
who are seldom late or absent, who never 
present discipline problems, who take a 
straight four-year course and finish it in 
three and a half years with credit, get little 
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or no attention. They go into large classes, 
into common study halls and are of neces- 
sity taken for granted by teachers and 
executives harassed by the dull, the lazy 
and the delinquent. Examine the current 
literature of education, and the same fact 
reveals itself—the almost maudlin solici- 
tude of the comfortably remote theorist or 
supervisor for the dull and indifferent. 
Not for one moment is the writer contend- 
ing that society does not owe these boys 
and girls whatever schooling they are able 
and willing to absorb—whether it be aca- 
demic or vocational or both—but it is sui- 
cidal for society to forget—as it is at 
present forgetting—its duty to the gifted 
and the ambitious. 

‘*Slow-moving’’ groups are almost uni- 
versally, as far as actual achievement is 
concerned, ‘‘non-moving’’ groups. It is 
probably true that in our present chaotic 
social scheme these boys and girls must be 
kept off the labor market, and hence under 
some kind of publicly supported super- 
vision. Let us form, if we must, some kind 
of class, or let us build some kind of school, 
where these uneducable adolescents may be 
more or less agreeably incarcerated for a 
certain number of hours a day. But let 
educators stop insisting that it is the teach- 
er’s problem to interest and to educate 
them. They are, at their best, the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water that all 
societies up to date have found necessary ; 
and whom the theorists in their private 
lives would be very uncomfortable without. 
At their worst they are the subnormal, the 
unstable and the anti-social that are bound 
to be thrown off by a biological group 
which breeds as indiscriminately as does 
the human one and which is as protected 
by sentiment and sentimentality from the 
operation of natural laws of selection and 
survival as is the human one. 

On a slightly higher achievement level 
are those high-school students who can be 
eajoled or threatened into a perfunctory 
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kind of study, but with results that are 
necessarily absurdly meager. Most of these 
boys and girls quite frankly do not like 
school in any form, have perfectly legiti- 
mate aspirations in life that call for little 
formal education above the rudimentary 
and are fortified in their unwillingness to 
work by the conviction, gained by some 
years of experience as guinea pigs in the 
educational experiment, that in the end 
they will be passed anyhow. And passed 
they are, up and up, until finally they are 
within sight of the high-school diploma 
which can now hardly be withheld. Of 
geography, world history and social and 
economic theories they know little and care 
less, their mathematies is as erratic as their 
spelling, their use of their mother tongue is 
painfully inadequate and inexact. But 
they are labeled high-school graduates. 
These conditions exist, and until schools 
of education, administrators and _ super- 
visors honestly acknowledge their existence 
the situation seems to be hopeless. <Actu- 
ally, the condition is either ignored and 
assumed not to exist, or else the blame is 
placed on some one other than the pupil. 
The school organization is denounced as 
inelastic, the curriculum as antiquated, tlie 
teaching aims as unsocial, the teaching 
processes as lacking motivation. The school 
is declared to be out of adjustment with 
the community. In other words, anybody 
or anything is wrong except the student. 
The teacher is advised to strive for a child- 
centered school. What that really means 
seems to be a school where nothing that 
savors of discipline, hard work and intel- 
lectual mastery is to be expected. Bronson 
Aleott’s experiments of a century ago, al- 
though they are discussed in the history otf 
education, seem to have taught the modern 
experimentalist nothing; as he himself 
would express it, his readings in the history 
of his profession have had but little trans- 
fer value. The virtues of discipline, hard 
work and intellectual mastery are, by the 























iucators, dismissed as non-democratie in 

‘ndeney, as a failure to allow for individ- 

personalities, as a pernicious desire to 

inflict arbitrary standards, as a denial to 
community’s children of the kind of 

ducation they want, to the degree they 
vant it, if they want it at all. 

In the second place, the whole system of 
eacher training, both before and in service, 
must be earefully serutinized. No one 
loubts for a moment the necessity of some 
lefinite professional training for prospec- 
tive teachers. It was the almost utter lack 
f such training that justified the establish- 
ment of courses in educational theory and 
practice. To-day the silliness of the oppo- 

» extreme is becoming increasingly evi- 
lent. Young men and women are being 

mpelled to spend so much time learning 

w to teach that they have scant time left 
to learn the subject or subjects they wish 

teach. Any one who doubts this need 
nly listen to the testimony of any teacher 
who has had placed under his temporary 
supervision a so-called ‘‘ practice teacher’’ 
from a school of education. Exceptions 
there are, of course, but almost universally 
the one thing most lacking is a grasp of the 
subject-matter. The writer believes with 
increasing firmness that, other factors such 
as voice, poise, personality, freedom from 
mannerisms excepted, the teacher who has 
a broad knowledge of the subject is more 
likely to interest the pupils and get from 
them a genuine response than is one who 
has learned theories and methods of teach- 
ing rather than the subject itself. It is 

doubtful if there is such a thing as a teach- 
ing method per se. The teacher is always, 
in the last analysis, the real method. The 
work done in any classroom does at the last 
depend upon the teacher who works therein 
rather than upon the course of study fol- 
lowed, the apparatus and equipment called 
into use and the teaching techniques em- 
ployed. Any one who has observed the 
teaching of any given subject by half a 
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dozen or half a hundred successful teachers 
will be forced to recognize the almost su- 
preme role played by the teacher as a per- 
sonality as distinguished from the teacher 
as a formulator of aims, a deviser of plans 
and a practitioner of methods. No one will 
deny the value of a few fundamental and 
definitely practical courses in the history of 
educational thought, the fundamentals of 
child and adolescent psychology, the ele- 
ments of school organization and finance, 
the accepted principles of classroom man- 
agement. But rather, the prospective 
teacher is handed a catalog of undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses in educational 
history, theory and practice so overwhelm- 
ing in number and so metaphysical or so 
obvious in subject-matter that he is be- 
wildered. In his lectures he is introduced 
to a school organization that never exists in 
reality. The class he is led to believe he 
will teach is a myth. 
crowdedness, insufficient equipment, disei- 
pline, irregularity of attendance, indiffer- 
ence, downright refusal to work and plain 
anti-social actions are either ignored or 
loftily dismissed as foreign to a good school 
system. When the practice teacher faces 
actual classes under actual conditions and 
reads actual papers written by secondary 
school pupils, he realizes at once that per- 
instinctive ingenuity, 


Problems of over- 


sonal magnetism, 
plain good judgment and a liberal amount 
of the firmness which the new jargon labels 
autoeracy will stand him in better stead 
than the reams of notes laboriously gath- 
ered in courses on an educational set-up 
that does not If the prospective 
teacher does not show some possession of 
the more subtle qualities just enumerated 
he should, in all kindness to himself and in 
all fairness to the schools and the school 
children of the country, be dismissed from 
the school of education before he achieves 
certification or be marked unsatisfactory at 
the end of his first year of teaching. It 
would have been, in the humble opinion of 


exist. 
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the writer, far better for the novice to have 
steeped himself in his own and allied sub- 
jects, to have read widely in many fields, 
so that he could go into his classroom able 
to bring to his lessons a multitude of illus- 
trations gathered from many sources. Nor 
can it be said, in extenuation, that the pros- 
pective teacher is at least given practical 
demonstrations in good teaching in his vari- 
ous courses in edueation. Indeed, the 
opposite is too often the case. The writer 
was an attendant, as undergraduate and 
graduate student, upon college classes in a 
wide variety of subjects for a period cover- 
ing fifteen years. He knows only too well 
how utterly bad college and university 
teaching can be. But in all soberness he 
affirms that the worst teaching he ever lis- 
tened to was in courses in the technique of 
teaching. A specialist in philology is under 
no particular obligation to be interesting or 
inspiring, or to exemplify a_ logically 
planned course of study, a carefully formu- 
lated set of aims, and a definitely scientific 
approach to each learning situation. But 
the specialist in education is. These meta- 
physical relations between the teacher, on 
the one hand, and the subject and the stu- 
dent, on the other, are his creed. _ The 
philologist’s ereed lies in scrupulous hon- 
esty to the ascertainable fact, and in the 
frank admission that a theory is only a 
theory. After intimate contact with scores 
of young men and women pursuing courses 
in edueation, the writer’s opinion of the 
material and methods existent therein has 
not changed. Almost without exception 
these students confess that the education 
courses were the most uninspiring, the 
poorest organized and the least well 
taught. One is tempted to misquote Mr. 
Shaw to the effect that they who can teach; 
they who can’t teach, teach teachers. This 
is an indictment written after due pause. 
If an apology is needed it is that schools of 
education have no more right to consider 
themselves sacrosanct than have schools of 
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classical antiquities or modern dentistry. 
The schools of education to-day are highly 
organized, self-perpetuating and self. 
expanding. The courses are endlessly 
padded, and the required work for credit 
often ludicrously easy. A few hours be- 
fore this was written a very conscientious 
young student in a great university re- 
marked to the writer that her examination 
in a course in secondary edueation was to 
be based on a series of true and false ques. 
tions. Quite frankly the student admitted 
that she did not understand the words the 
professor used and that she would there- 
fore mark true or false at random. It was 
her conviction that students generally 
passed under that system. The courses in 
education are regarded by both graduates 
and undergraduates as ‘‘cinch’’ courses: 
the shortest way to a bachelor’s, master’s 
or doctor’s degree. The surest proof of 
these statements is the enormous growth of 
schools of education in the past fifteen 
years. Bees are no more surely attracted 
to honey than are human beings to the 
easiest way of achieving a desired end. 
Living in a day when the diploma, rather 
than an education, is the desideratum, it is 
to be expected that the shortest and most 
painless route to the required number of 
semester hours will be pursued. The 
writer has had dozens of young men and 
women graduating from high school tell 
him that the school of education was the 
‘“‘soft’’ way to get a college degree, and 
therefore the way to be pursued. 

These words must not be construed as 
the irresponsible utterances of personal 
prejudice. They find striking corrobora- 
tion in the study made by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, a six-year investigation, the major con- 
clusions of which are admirably summa- 
rized by Mr. John R. Tunis in Scribner’s 
for September, 1934. This quotation will 
suffice : 

















Not the least important fact brought out by the 
was the relative achievement of prospective 
teachers and ordinary undergraduates. Tests were 
given to teachers and non-teachers studying the 
following subjects: engineering, mathematics, an- 
jent languages, English, natural science, history, 
social studies, and business administration. In 
ry subject except the first two named, those not 
those who did. 


+ 
test 


eve 
expecting to teach 
Mostly by wide margins! 
The outeome in another institution is painfully 
lustrative of the above result. At this college 69 
students of education were given the test as sopho- 
res and again as seniors; 30, or over two-fifths 
f the number, when seniors, fell below their sopho- 
more grade. Only 19, or 27 per cent., were above 
the state-wide average as sophomores, and only 13 
as seniors. These, mind you, the men and women 
who will instruct Pennsylvania citizens in the high 
schools of the future! ... The average intelli- 
gence standing of the seniors in four typical high 
schools, Reading, Altoona, Ridley Park, and Wayne, 
was above the average of all sophomore candidates 
for education degrees throughout the state. In 
other words, these high school students as a group 
were of better caliber than selected students in 
college two years beyond them. Men and women 
who would some day be instructors. 


outclassed 


All this is bad enough. A still worse 
aspect is that the teacher in service is now 
and will be increasingly involved. No one 
will deny the duty of professional groups 
to pursue study. Good teachers have al- 
ways striven to better themselves. But the 
increasing hold of the pseudo-philosophy of 
education upon schools and school systems 
has resulted in this situation: Recognition 
and promotion come increasingly only to 
those teachers who fall in line and take 
more courses in education. A man may be 
a thorough scholar, a successful teacher, 
devoted to his profession and his students, 
a guide in school and a friend without, but 
if he has not piled up eredits in education 
the door to advancement is closed. Excep- 
tions there are, of course, but until this 
influence of highly inflated schools of edu- 
cation is removed from our school systems, 
until genuine culture, thorough scholar- 
ship, and suecessful classroom teaching are 
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esteemed as highly as the ability to pass 
examinations in educational theories, the 
members of the teaching profession will be 
quite honestly and quite pardonably hypo- 
critical, taking, in the interests of their own 
advancement, courses they speak of with 
mingled amusement and impatience, col- 
leeting haphazard data to prove self-evi- 
dent truths, and confusing themselves and 
their friends with the bewildering terminol- 
ogy and pseudo-scientifie cant which bids 
fair to be the one permanent contribution 
of professors of education to the gaiety of 
nations. 

Much more could be written, but space 
forbids. At best, most of it would be but 
to serve as corollaries to these two main 
theses: The theorists and administrators of 
our school systems have never met and are 
afraid to subject themselves to the eondi- 
tions they so cheerfully and so erroneously 
comment upon, and the members of the 
teaching profession—present and future— 
are being cajoled, threatened and ordered 
to take courses that are as remote from 
utilitarian or cultural value as were the 
easuistries of the schoolmen. The pupils 
laugh at the teachers for their leniency, 
and the teachers laugh at the schools of 
education for their fatuity. But both 
groups are caught in a trap. The pupil 
ean’t get a job without a diploma, and the 
teacher can’t get a job, or move on to a 
better one, without the eredits. In the 
meantime, the apotheosis of the half-right 
and the merely passing goes on. The re- 


sults, after decades of universal free 
schooling, are only too apparent. We 


spend more money than any nation in the 
world teaching general science, biology, 
physies, chemistry and hygiene, and yet as 
a nation we go on buying tons of noxious 
pills and oceans of patent medicines and 
useless mouth washes. Our kitchens are 
loaded with mechanical jimeracks, and our 
automobiles with expensive and meaning- 
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less gadgets. We pride ourselves on our 
courses in civies, national history and polit- 
ical and social science. Yet we are swayed 
by every demagogue and frightened by 
every liberal idea. The corruption and 
mismanagement of our municipalities is an 
open seandal. We have compulsory in- 
struction in our language and literature 
throughout the secondary school, but at the 
magazines we read and the movies we 
patronize the angels weep. The legitimate 
theater languishes and the tabloids flourish. 
We pride our elaborate 
courses in musical appreciation, and the 
radio is a far from mute testimony to what 
we really enjoy. In a few large cities 
great orchestras survive by dint of begging; 
the rest of the nation takes its musie 
second-hand from manufacturers of ciga- 
rettes, bedticking, hosiery and synthetic 
breakfast foods. We look askance, in our 
democratic schools, at discipline and _ re- 
spect for authority as such, and we have 
only to note the headline reports of traffic 
violations, bootlegging, jail breaking, kid- 
napping and homicide to see where it leads. 
In our maudlin sentiment we feed our 
criminals better than we do our honest un- 
employed ; an acquitted murderer is sure of 
a job on the vaudeville stage. 

It is idle to excuse ourselves by pointing 
to other times and places. No other time 
and place spent or spends anything like the 
same amount of time and money on free 
public schools. No other age or other na- 
tion was or is quite so vocal in its eonsecra- 
tion to a belief in the school as an institu- 
tion of national salvation. It is likewise 
idle to point to the thousands of high-school 
graduates who seem a living denial of these 
strictures. They are in a hopeless minor- 
ity. A disinterested comparison might 
reveal that other nations are turning out a 
proportionately equal number of serious 
and genuinely educated young men and 
women at far less expense per capita. We 


ourselves on 
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must re-evaluate our program; we must 
justify the tremendous sums spent on ouy 
schools. And it is from within the educa. 
tional organization itself that the readjust- 
ments must come. The general public has 
only a vague sense of discomfort and a fee]. 
ing that it is getting too little for its money. 
The teachers know how much of the sehoo! 
funds is spent on what is really non-essen- 
tial—on top-heavy organization, on over. 
elaborated systems of supervision, on a 
multiplicity of courses, on needless dupli- 
cations and on expensive equipment seldom 
used. And the teachers further know that 
the source of the trouble is to a large ex- 
tent in the schools of education and in the 
growing number of theorists who are mak- 
ing simple things difficult at the same time 
that they are making extremely difficult 
things seem very simple. The individual 
classroom teacher ean do little; but a united 
refusal to take too seriously the staggering 
jumble of tests and measurements, of 
curves and norms, of approximate and cor- 
rected medians might help. If the teachers 
will unite with the saving remnant of sen- 
sible parents who survive in insisting that 
a sound thrashing is still occasionally a 
legitimate remedial treatment, that lazy 
and indifferent children existed long before 
they were termed underprivileged and that 
an autocratized classroom may just as 
easily develop a healthy respect for author- 
ity as an asocial attitude, they may get 
somewhere. And if educators really believe 
what they say and write, they can help the 
harassed and bewildered teacher, and the 
evidently disgruntled taxpayer, by coming 
down from their ivory towers to demon- 
strate their theories. The teachers will 
willingly sit at the back of the room and 
observe, unless they are needed at the front 
to help the expert preserve that modicum 
of good order that even the most advanced 
of the new schoolmen believe to be a desir- 
able factor in the learning situation. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COURSES IN EUROPE SPONSORED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Tur University of Kentucky, Lexington, has 

nnounced additional courses to be presented in 

Europe during the summer, under the direction 
Professor E. W. Rannels, head of the de- 

nartment of art, and Dr. A. E. Bigge, head of 

. department of German. The courses offer 

ree eredits each. 

in addition to the six-credit course in psychol- 

y which will be offered for the fourth time 

; summer by the University of Kentucky at 
the University of Vienna, under the direction of 
lr. Henry Beaumont, of the department of psy- 

ogy of the University of Kentucky, these 

y courses will give students further oppor- 

ty to study and travel at the same time. 

The two art courses, under “Directed Travel 

d Study in Europe,” which will be directed 

Professor Rannels will have a printed syl- 
ibus which will be used in connection with the 
work. The material will be organized in two 
parts: first, according to time, giving the se- 
quence of historical periods and styles and list- 
ng representative examples; second, according 
to place, in the order of the art centers en route, 
listing the actual monuments and works of art 
which may be seen in place. The time required 
for the tour will be a little more than six weeks, 
forty-five days from the date of sailing to the 
date of return. Class sessions will begin on ship- 
hoard and those who are registered for credit 
| give most of their time to work on the 
course. 

The course in German, “Literary Landmarks 
n Germany,” will last approximately six weeks 
and will be devoted mainly to direeted travel 
and study in Germany and Austria. 

It is the purpose of this course to review note- 
worthy contributions of German men of letters 
and to acquaint the student with the actual cir- 
cumstanees ealling forth the creation of these 
literary works. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR ADVANCED 
STUDY IN BELGIUM 
Awarps of advanced fellowships for study in 
Belgium during the next year have been an- 
nounced by Perrin C. Galpin, secretary of the 
C. R. B. Edueational Foundation. These fel- 


lowships are open to Americans who are mem 
bers of the faculties of universities, colleges and 
research institutes. They are primarily intended 
for advanced students, who are capable of inde- 
pendent research on subjects that can best be 
studied in Belgium. Each full-time fellowship 
carries a stipend of about $1,500 with allow- 
ances for necessary travel. 

The C. R. B. Foundation also makes grants to 
Belgians for study in the United States. These 
fellowships, begun in 1920, are intended to pro 
mote the exchange of intellectual ideas and 
closer relations between Belgium and the United 
States and to commemorate the joint relief work 
of Americans and Belgians during the Great 
War. Since 1920, 145 awards have been made 
to Americans and 415 to Belgians. 

The full-time fellows now appointed and their 
subjects of study follow: 


Dr. Eugene De Savitsch, of Chicago—Univer- 
sity of Chicago, M.D., 1934, and interne in svr- 
gery; to study clinical neurology and neuropathol- 
ogy at Brussels and Antwerp. 

Kenneth E. Hudson, of Columbia, Mo.—Yale 
University, bachelor of fine arts, 1927; professor 
of art at the University of Missouri; to study 
painting in Brussels. 

Wilfred B. Neff, of Warriors Mark, Penna.- 
Juniata College, B.A., 1925, Columbia University, 
M.A., 1931, and candidate for Ph.D.; to study 
French literature and connected with 
Philippe de Commynes, at Brussels and Louvain. 

Charles Rosenblum, of Minneapolis—University 
of Rochester, B.S., 1927, University of Minnesota, 
Ph.D., 1931, and research associate at that uni- 
to study physical chemistry, especially 


history, 


versity ; 
radium chemistry, at Louvain. 

Jerome S. Smiser, of Princeton, N. J.—Prinée- 
ton University, Ph.D., 1931, where he is an in- 
structor in geology; a renewal to continue his 
work in paleontology and stratigraphy at the Royal 
Museum of Natural History in Brussels. 

Florence Edler, of Chicago—University of Chi- 
cago, Ph.D., 1930; extension for three months to 
continue her study of medieval economic history, 
with reference to the silk trade, in archives in 
Antwerp and Brussels. 

William Leonard Schwartz, of Palo Alto, Calif. 
—Stanford University, Ph.D., 1926, associate pro- 
fessor of Romanic Languages at Stanford; five 
months’ appointment for work in the French 
classical drama at Brussels. 
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Dr. John W. Spies, of Peiping, China—Harvard 
University, M.D., 1924, associate professor of sur- 
Peiping Medical College; three 
appointment to study at the Cancer In- 
stitute in Louvain. 

John A. Wheeler, of Baltimore, Md.—Johns 
Hopkins University, Ph.D., 1933, National Re- 
search Council Fellow at the Institute for Theo- 
at Copenhagen; six months’ ap- 
investigate experimental data on 


gery in Union 


months 


retical Physics 
pointment to 


cosmic rays at Brussels. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCIENCE FAIR OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
NEW YORK 

ELEVEN organizations placed model exhibits 
in The American Institute’s Children’s Science 
Fair, which opened on April 7, at the American 
Museum of Natural History. The special non- 
competitive exhibits were designed to increase 
the educational value of the fair and to show 
exhibitors what lies ahead of them in the field 
of science, 

Special exhibits were being shown by the 
New York State Conservation Department, the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, the Health Department of New 
York City, the School Nature League, the 
Brooklyn Technical High School, the Haaren 
High School Aviation Annex, the DeWitt 
Clinton High Sehool, the College of the City 
of New York, the Thoreau Nature Club of 
the American Museum of Natural History, the 
New York Botanical Gardens and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of New Jersey. 

The Brooklyn Technical High School, the 
only technical high school in the city, had a 
large display space, where they exhibited a 
radio telephone station in operation on twenty 
meters, a photomicrographic camera in opera- 
tion and a 1-HP steam engine running on com- 
pressed air. There was also a display of models 
illustrative of geometrical and trigonometrical 
problems. The exhibit in chemistry included 
the production of iodoform and other drugs. 
There was also an exhibit of gears and machine 
parts from the machine shop of the school, elec- 
trie furnaces and models of various metallur- 
gical processes. 

The Haaren High School Aviation Annex 
contributed numerous model airplanes illustra- 
ting the work of the aviation unit. The De- 
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Witt Clinton High School displayed 
of photo-murals, illustrating the development 
of science, made by a group of students. The 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture, which 
recently held its first Children’s Science Fair, 
modeled upon the Institute’s Fair, showed 
series of paintings illustrating this New Jersey 
exhibition. , 


a series 


SUMMER COURSE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH ON THE 
SECURITY OF THE TEACHER 
Ar the suggestion of representatives of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association, as reported in 
the Pittsburgh School Bulletin, the University 
of Pittsburgh will offer a composite course in 
the “Security of the Teacher” during the six 
weeks’ session, which begins on July 1. Aceord- 
ing to present plans, the morning hour (10:30 
to 11:20) will be devoted to lectures and dis- 
cussions conducted by various members of the 
staffs of the departments of education and eco- 
nomics; one mid-afternoon hour will be devoted 
to panel discussions, special presentations by 
visiting experts and informal discussions. At- 
tendance at the latter will be optional; many of 
the meetings will be open to any interested stu- 

dents. 

A large lecture-library room will be made 
available for the exclusive use of the group 
participating in the study. It will thus serve 
as a commons for those who wish to take this 
work and nothing else. Sub-units of the course 
will include: 


‘‘The Nature of the Problem of the Teacher’s 
Economic Security.’’ 

‘*Eeonomic Theories of Distribution and Their 
Relation to the Teacher.’’ 

‘*Teacher Training and Economic Security.’’ 

‘‘Tenure and the Economie Security of the 
Teacher. ’’ 

‘Unemployment, Health and Old Age Insurance.’’ 

‘¢Principals and Trends in Investments.’’ 

One or more topics to be suggested by the group. 


The examination procedure will permit cer- 
tain students or student groups to investigate 
one or more topies intensively without prejudic- 
ing their showing on other subdivisions of the 
course. Those who wish to do so may receive 
graduate credit in education for the course. 
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[hose in most active touch with the group 

include Drs. Tyson, Blair and Mahoney 

{ the department of economies and Drs. 

Yeager and Prall from the department of edu- 

cation. Visiting speakers for the afternoon ses- 
sions will inelude: 


E. E. Witte, director of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Economic and Social Se- 
curity. 

Dr. J. Douglas Brown, professor of industrial rela- 
tions, Princeton University, and member Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee. 

Dr. Bryee M. Stewart, Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors, Inc., New York City. Author, ‘‘ Unem- 
ployment Insurance in the United States.’’ 

Dr. Meredith B. Givens, secretary of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

Dr. William M. Leiserson, chairman of the R. R. 
Mediation Boards and of the Ohio Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance. 


THE NEW SCHEDULE OF THE NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Tue New York University summer school will 
begin on May 29 with a new schedule of open- 
ing and closing dates so that students may 
secure the approximate equivalent of a regular 
term’s work. The summer terms of each of the 
five divisions which will participate in the sum- 
mer program have been so arranged that stu- 
dents may register in one division and later in 
the summer elect other courses. 

Courses will be given in the School of Edu- 
cation, Washington Square College, the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, the School 
of Retailing and the School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts, 

The department of physical education and 
health of the School of Edueation will both 
open and close the schedule of summer work. 
On May 29 the annual summer camp for women 
will open at the Lake Sebago Camp, Interstate 
Park, N. Y., and will continue until June 26. 
The annual eamp for men will be from August 
28 to September 25. The department will also 
conduct a six-weeks graduate seminar in phys- 
ical education and health for both men and 
women. 

Summer courses at the School of Education 
will open for four weeks from June 10 to July 
5. These courses have been integrated with the 
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regular summer session, so that ten weeks of 
study can be secured by students living at a 
York with a considerable 


distance from New 


saving of time. This period will be followed 
by the regular six weeks summer session of the 
School of Edueation which will extend 
July 8 to August 16. 

Washington Square College will conduct a 
twelve weeks’ session in 


from 


arts 
extending from June 17 to September 6. 


liberal courses, 
The 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance will 
conduct two sessions during the summer, a six 
weeks session of day courses and a twelve weeks 
The School of Re- 
tailing will offer courses in advertising, buying, 


session of evening classes. 


color and design, personnel and textiles from 
July 8 to August 16. 

The department of architecture, which will 
become the School of Architecture and Allied 
Art on July 1, will offer evening courses at the 
Bryant Park Center from June 17 to July 31. 
It will offer a group of courses on modern hous- 
ing which will include both lectures and semi- 
nars from June 24 to August 3, and a series 
of elementary courses during the same period 
for high-school students who expect to matricu- 
late in September. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE 1935 summer session of the University 
of Cincinnati will present a group of new 
courses dealing with contemporary economic, 
social, political and educational problems. The 
new offerings will be divided between the two 
regular terms, June 24 to July 30, and July 30 
to August 31. A special eight weeks’ term 
from June 24 to August 17 will provide com- 
plete laboratory courses in chemistry and phys- 
ics. Eleven guest instructors will supplement 
the work of the faculty in presenting upwards 
of one hundred courses during the summer. 

Among the course titles included in the pro- 
gram are Present-Day Economie Problems; In- 
ternational Alignments and Alliances; World 
Politics; The Present Conflict of Ideals; Democ- 
racy, Communism and Fascism; Education in 
the Modern World; Twentieth Century Amer- 
ica; Geography of Asia; Economic History of 
the United States, and Economie Theory. 

For the eleventh year, a demonstration ele- 
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mentary school, organized on the principles of 
progressive education and showing an activity 
program in operation, will be conducted. The 
observation classes have been extended for 1935 
to include all levels from kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. 

It is expected that students attending the 
summer session will again have opportunity to 
enjoy a summer season of grand opera and sym- 
phony programs such as has been available in 
Cincinnati for many years. Although plans 
have not yet been completed, the program is ex- 
pected to be similar to that conducted in the 
university stadium for several weeks during the 
summer of 1934. 

The summer session is under the direction of 
Dean L. A. Pechstein, of the Teachers College. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


In order that the men and women of the 
Rocky Mountain and Middle Western States 
may have opportunities similar to those afforded 
in the East by the Williamstown Institute of 
Polities and the University of Virginia’s Insti- 
tute of Publie Affairs, the University of Denver, 
under the direction of .the Summer School and 
the Foundation for the Advancement of the So- 
cial Seiences, is sponsoring an Institute of Pub- 
lie Affairs from June 18 to August 28. The in- 
stitute, which will have for its general theme, 
“The Interpretation of the Current American 
Scene,” will be divided into five units, each last- 
ing two weeks, as follows: Education, Eco- 
nomics, Government, Sociology and Philosophy. 
An eminent authority will lecture each morning, 
and, in the afternoons, well-known leaders in 
the field will conduct round-tables and seminars 
dealing with problems related to the lecture of 
the morning. 

Lecturers who have already consented to take 
part include: John Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Edueation; Dr. Henry Lester Smith, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association; 
Alexander J. Stoddard, of Providence, R. L., 
president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association; 
Dr. Rufus von KleinSmid, president of the 
University of Southern California; Isador 
Lubin, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statisties; 
Dr. Earle Eubank, chairman of the department 
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of sociology of the University of Cincinnati, 
and Dr. T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy 
at the University of Chicago. 

The round-tables and seminars will consider 
the following topies: 


‘*The Unit of Education,’’ June 18 to 28: 

The Problem of Adult Education as met by 
the administrators and leaders of adult edu 
cation in the West. 

The Organization of Leisure Time. 

Training for Leadership of Voluntary Or 
ganizations, such as Women’s Clubs. 

Programs, Methods and Organization of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 


‘*The Unit of Economics,’’ July 9 to 19: 
The Monetary Question, such as the Ame: 
can Securities Market. 
The Socio-Economic Security. 


‘¢The Unit of Government,’’ July 22 to August 2: 
Current Changes in Government, national, 
state and local. 
The American Foreign Policy. 
State, County and Local Planning. 
A Study of Pressure Groups as Opposed to 
National Interests. 


‘“‘The Unit of Sociology,’’ August 5 to 16: 
Crime: Its Causes, Treatment and Preven 
tion. 
Rethinking Social Work. 


‘*The Unit of Philosophy,’’ August 19 to 29: 
The Function of the Church in the Modern 
World. 
A Social Philosophy for a Power Age. 


A VOTE OF CONFIDENCE TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ALABAMA 

AT a meeting of the faculty of the University 
of Alabama, at which every division and depart- 
ment of the university were represented, a unan- 
imous vote of confidence in the administrative 
policies of the university was given to President 
George H. Denny. 

The resolutions of the faculty, which were 
presented to President Denny by a committee 
composed of Professor C. E. Cason, Dr. W. P. 
Ott and Professor E. Baskin Wright, read as 
follows: 

We, the faculty of the University of Alabama, 
representing every division and department of the 
university, and every phase of its activities, desire 
to place ourselves on record as follows: 
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The statement to the effect that certain mem- 
f the faculty had asked the American Asso- 
n of University Professors to investigzte the 
cial condition of the university with a view 
, having salary cuts restored, is entirely without 
ndation, and convey an utterly false impression 
he attitude of the faculty towards the adminis- 
n. The national headquarters of the asso- 
n, in reply to a telegram of inquiry, states 
no request for an investigation at the Uni- 
y of Alabama has been received, 

We believe that the policy adopted by the 
inistration and consistently adhered to through 
years, of attempting to build up an adequate 
jowment is a wise and far-seeing policy. 

. We recognize that reductions in salaries dur- 
» the period of the depression, serious as most 
‘us have found them, were necessary and una- 


lable, without drawing upon the endowment re- 
es. And, in our opinion, if the administration 

id adopted such drastic means of obviating the 

essity for a reduction, it would have had grave 

ficulty in justifying its action when reductions, 
many cases far more serious than ours, have 

n the order of the day in practically every in- 

tution of higher learning in the country. 

{, We desire to express to Dr. Denny our high 
ippreciation of his wise and business-like manage- 

t of the university’s finances through all the 
years of his administration, especially during these 
ist critical years when the university has been the 
ly institution of higher learning in the state that 
las been able to meet all obligations promptly. 

5. We desire also to assure Dr. Denny of the 

‘ry high esteem and regard which we have for 
him both as a man and as an administrator; of our 
entire confidence in his judgment as to the ways 
ind means whereby the faculty may best serve the 
iniversity and the state; and to pledge him our 
inswerving loyalty and support. 

6. Finally, we take this opportunity of stating 
our profound conviction that the severance of Dr. 
Denny ’s connection with the university at this time 
or in the near future would be an irreparable loss 
to the institution. We earnestly hope, therefore, 
that he will, for the present at least, lay aside all 
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persona! considerations, and yield to what we be- 
lieve to be the unanimous wish of the faculty that 
he remain with us as long as his physical condition 
will permit. 


RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF MISSOURI IN 
HONOR OF WALTER WILLIAMS, 
RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

THE House of Representatives of Missouri 
has adopted a resolution, which was concurred 
in by the State Senate, honoring Dr. Walter 
Williams, president of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

The resolution reads : 

WHEREAS, Walter Williams has recently resigned 
as president of the University of Missouri because 
of ill health; and, 

WHEREAS, His entire life has been devoted to 
the publie service of the state, and for many years 
he has unwaveringly and unstintedly supported the 
University of Missouri; and, 

WHEREAS, More credit for the success of the 
University of Missouri is due him than any other 
one living man; be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives of 
the State of Missouri, the 
therein, that we express to him our sincere and 
heartfelt appreciation for the inestimable service 
he has rendered to the State of Missouri and to 
its great university; be it further 

Resolved, That we felicitate him upon the im- 
proved condition of his health, and express to him 
the sincere and earnest hope for his early and com- 
plete recovery and assure him that although he may 
shortly sever his connection with the university as 
its president, he will always retain the sincere re- 
gard, love and affection of the people of the State 
of Missouri. 


Senate concurring 


Dr. Williams will retire as president of the 
University of Missouri as soon as his successor 
is chosen. 
the School of Journalism, which he founded in 
1908. 


He expects to continue as dean of 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMES RowLanp ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the Society of Experimental 
Psychologists at the university on April 5. Dr. 
Walter R. Miles, president of the society, intro- 
duced President Angell and called attention to 


the fact that thirty years ago he became full 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Chicago and the first head of the department. 


THE University of Edinburgh, at the gradu- 
ate ceremonial on June 28, will confer the doe- 
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torate of laws on Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, and on Dr. 
Alfred N. Richards, professor of pharmacology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

THE degree of doctor of laws will be con- 
ferred by the University of Glasgow on Dr. E. 
K. Rand, Pope professor of Latin at Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Pau Monrog, president of Robert Col- 
lege and of the Constantinople Woman’s College, 
Istanbul, Turkey, has returned to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to take up his work 
as director of the International Institute. 

Dr. FrReperiIcK DouG Lass PaTrerson, for the 
past seven years head of the department of 
agriculture at the Tuskegee Institute, was elected 
president on April 7. He succeeds Dr. R. R. 
Moton, who has been made president emeritus. 


Dr. FREDERICK J. GILLIS, acting head of the 
department of the psychology of education at 
Teachers College, Boston, was elected assistant 
superintendent of schools on April 1. Dr. Gillis 
sueceeds W. B. Snow, who has retired. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, has 
announced the following promotions from as- 
sociate professor to professor: Elizabeth C. 
Burgess, nursing education; Adelaide T. Case, 
edueation; Fannie W. Dunn, education; Irwin 
Edman, philosophy; Robert L. Hale, law; Wil- 
liam Haller, English; Louis P. Hammett, chem- 
istry; Lillian A. Hudson, nursing education; 
Philip C. Jessup, international law; Victor K. 
LaMer, chemistry; Arthur Livingston, French; 
Edgar G. Miller, Jr., biological chemistry; John 
H. Randall, Jr., philosophy; Ernest J. Reece, 
library administration; Ralph L. Rusk, English; 
Goodwin Watson, education; Maxie N. Wood- 
ring, education. 


Epwarp L. Moretanp has been appointed 
head of the department of electrical engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He sueceeds Professor Dugald C. Jackson, who 
will retire next June. 

Proressor W. A. Knapp, head of the engi- 
neering extension department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant dean of 
the School of Engineering. 


Ciype R. Mier, director of the Bureau of 
\dueational Service, at Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University, has been appointed associate 
professor of education. He will assume his new 
work on July 1. 


Houianpd D. Roserts has been appointed act- 
ing assistant professor of education at Stanford 
University. 

HaAro_p BirKBECK, assistant master of Edin- 
burgh Academy, Scotland, has been appointed 
head master of the Barnard Castle School jn 
succession to Major Coombs, who has resigned, 


PierrRE Foucue, director of the Institute of 
Phoneties of the University of Paris, has been 
appointed visiting professor of French at the 
summer session of Columbia University. 


Sir James Hopwoop JEANS has been nomi- 
nated for election to a newly established chair 
of astronomy in the Royal Institution, London. 


A. Barratt Brown, principal of Ruskin Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, will conduct a course at 
the Pendle Hill Summer School in Wallingford, 
Pa., on “Democracy in a Machine Age.” 


Dr. FrepericK B. Rosinson, president of the 
College of the City of New York, has returned 
to the college after a three months’ vacation. 


Dr. JosepH C. McCAskiu, professor of psy- 
chology at the College of Springfield, Mass., has 
been granted eighteen months’ leave of absence 
to assist the United States Indian Service in the 
Department of Indian Education. 


Dr. V. C. Kays, president of Arkansas State 
Coliege, will serve as a vice-president of the 
Federal Land Bank at St. Louis, Mo., for one 
year, during which he has leave of absence from 
the college. 


Dr. CarLETON R. BAuu, research associate in 
the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of California, has been named ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Advisory Council for 
the Federal Government in a project to develop 
the economic and sccial resources of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Dr. CuLLEN B. GosNELL, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Emory University, has been appointed 
chairman of the sub-committee on political edu- 
eation of the committee on policy of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. 

Dr. Joun C. Dawson, head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages at the University 


ie 
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¢ Alabama, was delegated to represent the uni- 
vepsity at the diamond jubilee of the Louisiana 
State University on April 5. 

fuse Western Association of Independent 
Colleges on April 3 elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Ward W. Sullivan, Whit- 
worth College, president; Charles H. Lewis, 
Mount Vernon Junior College, vice-president ; 
Wendell S. Brooks, Billings Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, secretary-treasurer. The Rev. Edgar J. 
lavlor, of Gonzaga University, and Dean Hugh 
M. Woodward, of Brigham Young University, 
vere made members of the exeeutive committee. 


\\ 


RatpH W. Hauer, Morris High School, New 
York City, on April 5 was reelected president of 
the New York High-School Teachers Associa- 


on 


Ur. FrepericK B. Ropinson, president of the 
College of the City of New York, has been 
elected an honorary fellow of the American 
Society for the Study of Disorders of Speech. 

In recognition of distinctive service for 
twenty-five years as dean of the School of Phar- 
macy of Purdue University, Dr. C. B. Jordan 
was presented with an illuminated parchment 
by members of the faculty of the school and 
with a gold wateh by J. K. Lilly, Sr., a member 
of the board of trustees of the university. The 
presentation took place at a banquet given at 
the close of the fifth annual Druggists’ Business 
Conference. 

Tue Triennial Gold Medal of the Royal Asi- 
atie Society for distinguished service in Oriental 
research has been awarded to Sir Denison Ross, 
director of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London. 

Dr. GEORGE F, Zoox, director of the American 
Council on Edueation and formerly U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at the University of Missouri 
on June 5, 


Dr. Harotp W. Dopps, president of Prince- 
ton University, will give the Dodge lectures on 
the responsibilities of citizenship on April 29, 
May 6 and 13. He will speak on “Modern 
Problems of Local Government.” 


Dr. Paut Nystrom, professor of marketing 
at Columbia University, was the principal 
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speaker at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Home Economies Association at 
the Massachusetts State College on April 6. 


Dr. A. K. German, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education of the New York State 
Department of Education, gave the commence- 
ment address at Alfred University on April 3. 


A MEMORIAL service for Edith M. White, dean 
of freshmen and secretary of admissions, 
Wheaton College, who died on March 23, was 
held on April 7. Dr. J. Edgar Park, president 
of the college, was the principal speaker. 

Henry W. PELTON, principal of the Burdett 
College, Lynn, Mass., died on April 5 at the 
age of sixty-nine years. 

Witu1AM Haroup TAYLor, head master of the 
Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., died on 
April 2 at the age of fifty-six years. 

Miss 
history at Vassar College, died on April 2. 


JEAN BIRDSALL, associate professor of 


THE annual Summer Vacation Courses for 
Modern French at the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, will be given from July 4 to Octo- 
ber 12. In July and August the course of the 
Geneva School of International Studies is given 
by Professor Alfred Zimmern. From July 24 
to 29 there is a vacation course of the Institute 
of the Sciences of Education, and from August 
18 to 24 a course is offered by the Geneva In- 


stitute of International Relations. 


A MEETING of the Louisiana Academy of Sci- 
ence, the Louisiana-Mississippi branch of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
and of the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica was held jointly on March 29. 

THE twentieth anniversary of the National 
University Extension Association, to be held at 
Lincoln, Neb., from May 15 to 17, will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the aims and purposes 
of university extension in relation to a national 
program of adult education. 
tion of diverse national associations in a com- 
mon undertaking is the objective. To this end 
informal discussions have been arranged for 
representative speakers and officials, among 
whom the following are expected to speak: 
President F. D. Farrell, of the Kansas State 
College; Assistant Commissioner of Education 


A better integra- 
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Bess Goodykoontz; Dean C. S. Marsh, of the 
University of Buffalo and the National Council 
on Edueation; Ralph A. Beals, assistant di- 
rector of the American Association for Adult 
Kdueation, and J. W. Crabtree, secretary emer- 
itus of the National Edueation Association. 
There will be round tables on visual education, 
the projected film institute, interschool contests, 
library extension service, correspondence study. 


BupGeTARY appropriations for all divisions of 
Columbia University for the year beginning 
July 1 amount to $14,655,983. This is an in- 
erease of $522,912 over the present budget. 
The trustees, on the recommendation of the ad- 
visory committee on educational policy, have 
provided for promotions and salary increases 
for two professors, ten associate professors, 
seventeen assistant professors, three associates, 
forty-four instructors, three lecturers and four 
administrative officers. It was pointed out that 
virtually no promotions in academic rank or in- 
creases in compensation had been made in the 
past three years. The appropriation for the 
university corporation alone was $11,147,836, 
which is $300,100 more than last year and about 
$2,000,000 less than the amount appropriated 
in the budget of 1931-32. The reduction from 
the 1931 figures, it was said, represented econo- 
mies foreed by the depression. 


A SUBSTANTIAL reduction has been made in 
the cost to students for a year at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minnesota. The seale of fees, 
averaging about a hundred dollars per student 
lower than those being paid this year, will go 
into effect next September. The reductions have 
been diseussed in meetings of the Carleton fac- 
ulty-student conference committees and repre- 
sent the composite judgment of all interested 
groups in the college. The largest reduction 
has been made in the tuition charge, which will 
be $280 next year, seventy dollars lower than 
before. Prices of rooms have been materially 
reduced, and these reductions, together with 
some further changes in fees, have brought the 
total fixed charge for next year down to $748. 


Tue Nursery School Association of Great 
Britain, in its eleventh annual report, states that 
during the year the association was largely occu- 
pied in endeavoring to get sites reserved for 
nursery schools in places where there are slum 
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clearance and rehousing schemes. Sites haye 
been reserved by at least nine loeal authorities 
and steps are being taken in other places to the 
same end. There are now 72 recognized nur- 
sery schools in England with accommodation foy 
just under 5,000 children; of these 34 are main- 
tained by local education authorities. Two new 
nursery schools have been sanctioned at Brad- 
ford and Swansea, and plans for others are 
being considered. In several areas supporters 
of the movement are preparing plans for the 
establishment of voluntary schools in the hope 
that they will be recognized for grant purposes 
when circumstances are more propitious. 


THE Sino-International Library, established 
recently in Geneva, is the first Chinese library 
in Europe, founded and managed by Chinese 
scholars. Dr. T. Hu, formerly director of for- 
eign scientific relations of the Academy of 
Peiping, is the director who conceived and put 
through the idea with the help of leaders in 
Chinese education. So successful has the |i- 
brary been that in a few months from its open- 
ing it was compelled to move to more spacious 
quarters and now occupies the Chateau de Mon- 
talegre, a castle in baroque style, commanding 
a view of the city, lake and mountains. It is 
planned to erect a Chinese-style building with 
the most modern library equipment. A branch 
has been opened in Shanghai and one is in the 
process of formation in New York. Europe has 
Chinese libraries but they are specialized ac- 
cording to the interests of the founders. The 
Sino-International Library seeks to be represen- 
tative of the whole range of Chinese culture and 
civilization, ancient and modern. It has de- 
veloped also into an East-West social cultura! 
center, organizing linguistic courses and con- 
templating a series of lectures on modern sinol- 
ogy. It maintains a permanent exhibit room 
where editions de luxe, epigraphic copies, manu- 
seripts and provincial chronicles are on display, 
and it has recently arranged at the Kursaal of 
Geneva an “Exhibition of Chinese Art.” 


THE College of the City of New York has 
announced a new system of student discipline in 
an effort to improve relations between the un- 
dergraduate body and the faculty. Under the 
plan all cases involving discipline will be 
brought first before a committee composed of 
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-hree students, three professors and a chairman 
chosen from the faculty by the members of the 
committee. The plan also provides for a com- 
ttee of review to be composed of the five 
r professors at the college. This committee 
‘udge all eases in which the penalty reeom- 
ended by the diseipline committee is indefinite 
spension or dismissal from the college. It will 
hear appeals in all other cases and will be 
e final authority in disciplinary matters. Un- 
the present system a discipline committee 
posed of four students and three professors 
‘ts on eases of minor infractions. Serious 
charges are handled by the faculty. The new 
rroup Will have the power to impose any of 
private censure, 


| 


seven penalties—probation, 
publie censure, suspension from extra-curricu- 
ar activities, suspension for a definite period, 
suspension for an indefinite period and dis- 
missal. The dean is to carry out the decisions of 
the committee, and in an emergency he will have 
the power to suspend students temporarily until 
the discipline group has met. 

De. T. LurHeR Purpom, director of the job 
placement division of the University Bureau of 
\ppointments and Occupational Information at 
the University of Michigan, reports the most 
successful year in its history in 1934. The 
of teachers included the immediate 
craduates, the graduate students and the 
alumni. In 1933, the number of teachers get- 
ting full-time positions was 420, and in 1934, 
t was 767. In addition, 149 received positions 

freshman colleges which have been estab- 
ished in Michigan by means of federal sup- 
port; 36 received positions under the FERA; 
ud 10 had positions as educational directors 
in the CCC camps. There was a decided in- 
crease in placement both in publie schools and 
in colleges and universities. One of the reasons 
for the increase was the fact that school systems 
had been so depleted that it was impossible to 
continue on practically any basis with the in- 


piacing 
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creased student enrolment without more teach- 
ers. In the second place, there was apparently 
a tendency on the part of employers in this erit- 
ical time to weed out the poorly qualified people 
and replace them with the better trained people 
and people with stronger personalities. In the 
third place, there were many more marriages 
reported among the teachers and in most cases 
they were not allowed to continue to teach. 
This in itself accounts for the demand for more 
teachers. With regard to the business place- 
ment, the number of people getting positions 
in 1933 was 260. In 1934 the number was 
435. However a number of these obtained posi- 
tions by themselves through the influence of 
acquaintances and family relations. Calls for 
graduates and young alumni from the business 
world have continued to be heavy since the end 
of the official year, November 10. 


REORGANIZATION of the curriculum of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Kentucky, 
which was approved recently by the university 
senate, and scheduled to go into effect at the be- 
ginning of the fall term, will include two new 
engineering degrees, forty-five new courses and 
an entire rearrangement of all engineering 
schedules. The new degrees are Bachelor of 
Science in architectural engineering and Bach- 
elor of Science in electrical engineering. Related 
courses in both of these subjects had previously 
been offered, but specialized degrees have not 
been given before. The revision of courses has 
the effect of holding the student hours to an 
average of thirty-four a week as against forty 
in the prevailing schedules. Semester credits 
will average twenty as compared to the present 
average of 24.4. Students under the new plan 
will be permitted to take from six to twelve 
elective hours of credit in non-technical sub- 
jects and approximately the same number in 
technical courses. Previously the College of En- 
gineering students could take no electives that 
were recognized towards graduation. 


DISCUSSION 


EUROPEAN CRITICISM OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

THE professional leaders of Europe seem to 

know more about our schools than we know 


about theirs. Comparative education is a fre- 
quent course in their teacher-training curricula, 
and American visitors abroad are asked numer- 


ous questions concerning our state systems of 
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education. We have long been condemning 
those features of European education that fall 
short of our ideal of democracy in education; 
but we have been learning too little about the 
best that Europe has to offer. It is important 
first of all that we learn of our own weaknesses 
from those who have reliable measures of value. 
Education is older abroad, and the leaders there 
have sound bases for criticism. The following 
are some of the more common indictments 
against American education: 


(1) We fail to direct our resources and energies 
towards the selection and training of the more 
gifted minds. 

(2) We err in believing that we can bring up 
our children with equal educational privileges. 

(3) We waste our substance in assuming a 
greater educational burden than we can carry. 

(4) Our schools are crowded because we tolerate 
those who neither can learn nor desire to learn. 

(5) Many of our secondary schools are of ex- 
cessive size. 

(6) Average pupil ability diminishes with in- 
creasing attendance and with the extension of 
instructional privileges. 

(7) There is an absence of the essential will to 
learn in the rank and file of American school chil- 
dren, 

(8) Our grouping of pupils is arbitrary and 
promiscuous, bringing together the truth-seekers 
and the time-servers. 

(9) Ideals of scholarship and culture are low. 

(10) The numerous related activities of the 
American school conceal or subordinate the main 
objectives of instruction. 

(11) Our undifferentiated schools neglect pupils 
of superior capacity. 

(12) We seek to keep failing pupils in school 
rather than to keep out those who are unfit for 
school work. 

(13) Experimentation and exploration are too 
frequently conducted without definite purposes and 
aims. 

(14) We confuse the conferring of knowledge 
with the mere imparting of information. 

(15) Our curriculum is a hodgepodge of unre- 
lated subject-matter. 

(16) Our courses of study lack unity and con- 
tinuity, which accounts for the superficial aspects 
of our instruction. 

(17) We try to cover up our blemishes with a 
form of standardization that is unwarranted and 
ineffective. 
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(18) Educational quality works from the inside 
out and can not be forced in from the outside, 

(19) We lack a national philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

(20) Our political manipulation prevents the 
formulation of a consistent, integrated educationa] 
policy. 


It is not difficult for us to offer a defense 
for such an attack, and there will be oceasiona] 
opportunities to explain some of these points 
to our critics. The patriotism of a few may 
prompt them to present a vigorous rebuttal. It 
is difficult even for the long-term European 
visitor to discover that we really have all kinds 
of schools for all kinds of learners, just as it is 
easy for the long-distance observer to make 
snap judgments on the basis of incomplete 
observations. 

It is one thing to rise up in righteous indigna- 
tion against those who seem to judge unfairly, 
but it is better to go to the heart of the issues 
and locate the causes of our deficiencies. We 
have begun to do this; and we are trying to add 
the element of quality to all our educational 
work. We have revised our curricular material, 
and we have modified our teaching procedures. 
We are improving the state-established teacher- 
training institutions, and we are selecting with 
greater care those who are to take up teaching 
as a profession. We demand to-day the scholar- 
teacher type of instructor rather than the 
merely efficient manager of routine. The school 
library is becoming a more important center, 
and our concept of scholarship is beginning to 
include the interpretation of knowledge as a 
nation’s most treasured possession. We resent 
the traditional travesties on American culture, 
and not so freely do the stage artists, columnists 
and professional satirists burlesque our blos- 
soming fine arts. There is hope for American 
culture in the future, and our much maligned 
public education is preparing to bring forth an 
excellent exhibit of art, music, literature, inven- 
tion and other forms of leadership. By the 
eareful investigation of other national cultures 
and school systems we shall be able to improve 
our scholarship and our reputation. 

The following points represent a profitable 
checking procedure in the examination of for- 
eign school systems: 


ee 
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1) General location and site of the school plant. 
®) Best features of the various kinds of school 
buildings. 

The most effective kinds of classroom equip- 


1) Details of curricula and courses of study. 
(5) Quality of the teaching personnel. 
6) Justification of special instructional activi- 
7) The rise to prominence of basic subject- 
atter. 
(8) Organization and administration. 
(9) The social classes represented in the schools. 
(10) Methods of teaching most successfully em- 
loyed. 

(11) Sourees of authority for certain educa- 
tional procedures. 

(12) Disciplinary devices used in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

(13) The extent of parental cooperation. 

(14) Morale among the several student groups. 

(15) Financial support accorded the school. 

(16) Library facilities and the uses made of 

(17) Traditions and ideals in the publie schools. 

18) Length of the school day. 

(19) The amount and character of homework 
assigned. 

(20) The extra-curricular and recreational pro- 
grams, 

(21) Examinations and tests. 


(99 


22) Marks and grades. 
(23) Systems of reporting to parents. 
(24) Compensation received by the teachers. 
25) Personality and character qualities em- 
ployed in the rating of pupils in their educational 


progress. 


These are a few of the eriteria of evaluation 
to use when determining the quality of educa- 
tion, and they will serve well as subjects for 
special attention when looking for attributes to 
admire We 
admire superiority in others; for only in that 
way will we be admired. We must recognize 
the peculiar history that every European coun- 
try has behind it and the geographical sur- 
roundings that have determined many of the 
racial characteristics and institutional activities. 
The European schools are not necessarily in- 
ferior because they serve a smaller group of 
children; perhaps they are better for this very 


and emulate. need to learn to 


a 
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reason. This and many other important matters 
need to be investigated thoroughly. 
CarRoLL D. CHAMPLIN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


case ON THE COLLEGE CUR- 
RICULUM 


THE challenge addressed to executives by Dr. 
Cabot? in a recent Atlantic might easily miss 
fulfilling part of its mission. It ean probably 
be said truly that we college professors are be- 
coming more and more interested in “Industry 
and Government.” Certainly we are not the 
cloistered group that we used to be. But 
title of the article might lead to its being passed 
over by some college professors whom I believe 
Professor Cabot wishes to reach. 

The five parts into which Cabot divided his 
article are quite distinct and deserving of sepa- 
ration. Part IV is clearly intended for those 
college professors who compose the committees 
on eurriculum and for college presidents and 
deans, so far as they can concern themselves 
with revision of the college curriculum in the 
midst of the multitude of their duties. Because 
of my long-standing? and firm conviction of the 
importance of constant study and frequent re- 
vision of the college curriculum, I wish to em- 
phasize this point and to hope that thereby 
many more will read in full the article as it 
appeared in the Atlantic. 

Professor Cabot begins his Part IV in this 
modest but interesting way: 

For one who can lay no claim to scholarship 
and who was never trained for the teaching pro- 
fession it is pure impertinence to make any sug- 
gestion as to what should be done first. But fools 
rush in where professors fear to tread, sometimes 
with beneficial results. I venture to suggest, there- 
fore, that one of the most urgent needs of the 
moment is to give the men in our colleges and in 
our professional schools a realistic picture of the 
social and governmental problems which confront 
us before they graduate. So far as appears from 
the results, this is not now being successfully done. 
Certainly the young men who graduate in immense 
numbers from our colleges every year display a 
uniform and remarkable ignorance in this vital 
field. We need not try to teach students the an- 

1 Philip Cabot, The Atlantic Monthly, December, 
1934. 


2 Wendell S. Brooks, ScHooL AND Soctety, No- 
vember 28, 1925. 
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In faet 
But 
it is our duty to present the problems to all stu- 
dents in such a way that they will have no doubt 


swers to all these complicated problems. 


we can not, because we do not know them. 


that the problems exist and must be red, 


As undergraduates my class at Yale voted 
highest appreciation of the course on “Ameri- 
ean Social conducted for many 
vears by Professor William B. Bailey. Toward 
the end of the course he took us down to New 
York to get a first-hand glimpse of American 
We visited Ellis Island, The 

rrgue and Sing Sing; Chinatown, the Ghetto 
and the Bowery. At night we slept in the Mills 
Ilotels at thirty cents a cot and some of our 


Conditions,” 


secial conditions. 


meals were taken in soup kitchens—experiences 
common enough for college men since October, 
1929, but considerable of a novelty twenty years 
ago! After three days in the thick of social 
conditions at their thickest, we returned to New 
Ilaven to read with new meaning our texts and 
to interpret with greater significance Professor 
Bailey’s lectures. 

Cabot is surely right in saying that “one of 
the most urgent needs ... is to give the men 
in our colleges . a realistic picture of the 
social and governmental problems.” 

The 
right now is a serious-minded, problem-tackling 
young man. President Dodds has recently said 
this of his Princeton undergraduates. They 
have concluded their preparation for college 
and have progressed toward the attainment of 
their degrees through years uncertain and prob- 
lematie for most of them. They are well aware 
of the existence of problems, but, for the most 
part, we teachers have not succeeded in defining 
those problems with the clearness and precision 
which students require. And Cabot asks in 
addition that we present the problems in so 
challenging a way that our students will realize 
that they “must be solved.” 

With admirable suggestions, not now to the 
committee on curriculum but to the professor 
actually conducting the course, Cabot con- 
tinues: 


college man approaching graduation 


As an example of how this might be done dur- 
ing the coming year, take the legislation passed 
by the Congress which met on March 9, 1933, 
known as the ‘‘legislation of the hundred days.’’ 
This will provide sufficient material for a full 
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course of the most dramatic character. The legis- 
lation was hastily improvised to meet a situation 
for which the nation was totally unprepared. Dur 
ing the last half century, and particularly during 
the last fifteen years, amazing progress had been 
made in production, distribution and administra. 
tion by business men in many fields. But the 
equally vital problems of sociology and of govern 
ment had received practically no attention. Ip 
fact, the problems had not even been defined, so 
that there was no obvious alternative to the hit 
or-miss method which the President proposed and 
Congress adopted. The emergency was real; the 
patience of the nation, as well as its savings, ha 
been exhausted. 

This legislation covers a wide field and raises 
For ex 
ample, the National Industrial Recovery Act takes 
away from the states their constitutional rights t 
control social conditions within their borders by 
giving the federal government the right to fix 
minimum wages, maximum hours, and the condi 
tions of employment by federal statute. Then we 
have the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which, as 
now operated, aims to make one class richer at the 
expense of another and to create wealth by de- 
stroying it. If to this we add the adventures in 
manipulating the currency which are enjoined by 
this legislation, we get a glimpse of the crop of 
new problems which have been raised. 


i 


many questions of the gravest moment. 


In a survey of a number of representative 
colleges, Dr. Frederick J. Kelly,? now chief o! 
the Division on Colleges and _ Professional 
Schools in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, asked a big number of seniors to comment 
upon the courses they had taken in college. A 
eriticism that oceurred with distressing fre- 
quency was: “Most of my courses were too 
academic—showed too little relation to life.” 

Whatever our influence, whether as members 
of the committee on curriculum in a great east- 
ern university or as classroom teachers in a 
little struggling western college, let us accept 
the challenge Professor Cabot offers and with 
it his splendid suggestions for making our 
courses alive and turning out students not only 
alert as to the problems but intelligent and 
courageous for their solution. 

WENDELL S. Brooks 

BiLLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

MONTANA 


3 Frederick J. Kelly, ‘‘The American Arts Col- 
lege,’’ Macmillan, 1925. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JOURNALISM CURRICULUM AT 
SYRACUSE 
Tire eurrieulum of the new School of Jour- 
sm at Syracuse University is based on three 
neiples: (1) that the first requisite of a suc- 
] newspaper man is an education in the 
rts and sciences; (2) that the present era of 
‘ing and publishing demands emphasis on 
husiness as well as the editorial side of news- 
r production; and (3) that the goal of 
ols of journalism should be, not training in 
newspaper practice alone, but a study 
understanding of the function of the press 
ciety. 

fulfilment of the first principle, the School 


Journalism requires two years of college 

‘+: for entranee—two years of required sub- 

ts. A student must first have the back- 

inds of English, history, psychology, eco- 
nomies, sociology and political science that are 
essential to newspaper suecess. And after he 
enters, he must maintain an average grade above 
85 per cent. in journalism subjects to stay in 
he school. 

In addition, the student must meet for 
graduation the requirements of the College of 
Liberal Arts or the College of Business Admin- 
istration. A eandidate for the A.B. degree from 
the School of Journalism, for example, must 
not only complete the curriculum of the school ; 
he must meet all the language, science and 
group requirements of the College of Liberal 
Arts. He must, in faet, have a double major— 
one in journalism and one in a department in 
the Collegé of Liberal Arts. 

Professional courses required for graduation 
in journalism approximate only a fourth of the 
student’s total course; that is, thirty-one to 
thirty-three semester hours. And of these 
thirty-one to thirty-three hours, twenty—such 
as history of journalism, law of the press and 
editorial writing—are regularly registered 
‘ourses in the College of Liberal Arts. They 
are in effect liberal studies. As a matter of 
fact, professional studies may be made as “cul- 
tural” as Greek or Latin. All depends on the 
philosophie approach and the motivating pur- 
pose of the course. 


For example, in the course in history of jour- 
nalism, eredited alike in Lileral Arts and Jour- 
nalism, a student does not follow the growth of 
the press as an isolated element in society. This 
course is integrated with American history, gov- 
ernment and law. He learns one through its 
interrelation with the others. 


solve the problems of to-day in the light of their 


And he learns to 


development through the past; similarly with 
courses in reporting, editorial writing or the 
short story. The purpose in all is to have “con- 
tent” courses, not mere technical work in the 
mechanics of writing. 

It should not be understood that the eurrien- 
lum of the school omits instruction in practical 
newspaper methods now in general use. It does 
not. But it seeks to select the better features 
of existing standards of practice and to point 
the way to improvement of journalistie tech- 
nique and policy. 

In fulfilment of the second principle, empha- 
sis on the business as well as the editorial side 
of newspaper production, the School of Jour- 
nalism at Syracuse offers two degrees, the 
bachelor of arts and the bachelor of science 
degree. The bachelor of arts degree is designed 
for students looking forward to editorial work; 
the bachelor of science, for those interested in 
the business side of newspaper production. In 
the A.B. curriculum, emphasis is placed on po- 
litical science and sociology; in the B.S. eurricu- 
lum, on economies and finance. Candidates for 
the B.S. degree must meet the standards of the 
College of Business Administration, which re- 
quires that half the hours submitted for gradua- 
tion be in the College of Liberal Arts. 

Establishment of the B.S. degree is in frank 
recognition of the dominance of the business 
office in present-day newspaper production. 
Schools of journalism have been tardy in recog- 
nition of this fact. And it is to prepare men 
and women to cope with the tremendous prob- 
lems of finance and of marketing news that the 
curriculum emphasizing economics and finance 
has been included at Syracuse. 

Whether a student elects the A.B. or the 
B.S. curriculum, however, there are certain 
common courses he must take in each, reporting, 
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editorial writing and advertising, for instance. 
These requirements are to give the prospective 
newspaper man on each side an understanding 
of the work of the other, and to help eliminate 
some of the friction, born of ignorance, that 
exists in most newspaper plants between the 
staffs in the editorial and the business offices. 
The third principle of the school is based not 
so much on content of curriculum as on philo- 
sophical approach to the study of journalism, 
The goal of the lawyer is, or should be, to 
obtain justice, not to win a legal decision. The 
goal of the physician is to save human life. 
The goal of the teacher is to preserve and 
transmit our cultural heritage. And the goal 
of the newspaper man is to record, interpret 
and disseminate the significant news of the day. 


Each benefits himself by benefiting society. [, 
the extent that a member of any of these pro- 
fessions benefits himself at the expense 0} 
society, he fails in his function as a member 
The third and major goal of the School of 
Journalism, therefore, is to teach the function 
of the press in society, not a trade for aggran- 
dizement of the individual. 

The curriculum of the School of Journalisy 
at Syracuse University has been built on a basis 
of the three fundamental principles here pre. 
sented. And it is on these three principles that 
it hopes for the professional recognition 
accorded to schools of theology, law or medi- 
cine. 

M. Lye Spencer 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ACADEMIC freedom, as a right and a respon- 
sibility, underlies the whole fabric of our col- 
lege and university system. It means that a 
teacher, once his competence is proved, shall be 
permitted to seek and set forth the truth as he 
sees it—in fact it is his duty to do so—and as 
long as he does so he shall not be disturbed in 
his position. It is this principle which has 
made our institutions of higher learning for the 
most part free centers of thought and has made 
the college teacher on the whole content with his 
task and status. But, as in the ease of all 
broad principles, this conception needs inter- 
pretation from time to time. Obviously it can 
not be taken as a blanket permission for the 
university man to say and do anything he 
pleases, nor is it to be taken as an opportunity 
for him to do nothing; it involves obligations 
as well as privileges. 

The question as to what this principle really 
implies comes up from time to time when dif- 
ferent institutions see fit, as they occasionally 
do, to discharge certain members of their fac- 
ulties. In such cases academic freedom for the 
individual teacher is sure to be invoked, unless 
the cause is so obvious that there is no question 
as to the propriety of the action. 


It is sometimes true, that when the teacher's 
opinions are strongly expressed and run con- 
trary to the views of members of the govern- 
ing board, they are tempted to take action; here 
the rights of the teacher are clear. Some boards 
grant a very reluctant recognition to academic 
freedom and would be ready to “hire and fire” 
frequently were it not for the fact that they 
bow, however unwillingly, to the force of public 
opinion. There are times, however, when the 
teacher fails to fulfill the promise of his earlier 
years and has proved incompetent, unprogres- 
sive, or merely lazy, or he has become a mere 
propagandist, unwilling to present both sides. 
Here the case is not so clear—the principle of 
academic tenure may lay a dead hand on prog- 
ress and efficiency. Moreover, college teachers 
sometimes express themselves vehemently in 
matters outside their field" or assume a con- 
seiously uncooperative and critical attitude 
toward the administration. Here again the 
problem of what is right and proper for the 
institution and for the individual is not always 
an easy one. 

In discussing this general subject before the 
university chapter of the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, President Ruthven recently 
raised some of these points and discussed them 
with great frankness. In his opinion the asso- 
ciation has secured for the professor a quite 
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recognition of his right to speak and 
the truth as he sees it and has increased 
emeedom from slavish subjection to the whims 
ejudices of boards of trustees, politicians 


nd p 
The plans to combat current 


patrons. 
‘ to academic freedom are built on too 
y a base, however, when they are made 
end “upon rank and innocuous social be- 

rather than upon “amount of service 
ceneral competency.” “University budgets 
ially based upon fixed income, which 


ns that the stipends of lazy and incom- 


‘ent staff members are in a rather real sense 
id in part at least from the salaries of their 
ws.” President Ruthven then advocated the 
\doption of a series of standards of competency 
. code of ethies. 


In presenting these standards President Ruth- 
| cast them in the form of a creed similar to 
e creed prepared for the alumni, which was 
to all graduates of the university a few 
ago. A third part of a comprehensive 
igan ereed, logically a similar statement 
students, has not as yet been prepared. 
The set of standards, or creed, as set forth 
the president for the faculty is as follows: 


We believe the instructor should devote to his 
ill of the time for which he is engaged. 

Ve believe the teacher in addition to performing 

routine duties of the classroom should also 

assist in the administrative work of his depart- 

and take part in the more general adminis- 

trative activities of the university when called upon 
lo so by his colleagues. 

We believe the staff member with teaching duties 
not only should be thoroughly prepared in his sub- 
ect, familiar with trends and modern conditions 
n the field of social relations, and competent to 
ipart knowledge in an inspiring way, but he 
should regard himself as a teacher of students 
ther than of subjects, and appreciate education 
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as the development of character and culture, not 
as the mere acquisition of technical knowledge. 

We believe the professor should be in some de- 
gree an investigator and that his studies should be 
of two kinds: scholarly research designed to in- 
crease the sum total of human knowledge, and the 
examination of methods of instruction, educational 
needs, and techniques of character-building for the 
purpose of increasing the effectiveness of the 
teacher as a guide and counselor. 

We believe every member of the staff 
accept responsibility for maintaining the ideals 
and attaining the objectives of the university, not 
only in his own work but also in the activities of 
his colleagues and of the students, and that the 
creation of agencies to deal with particular prob- 
lems should in no way lessen this responsibility. 

We believe the teacher should be relatively free 
to use his own methods of instruction, if these are 
successful, and to express his opinions as a citizen 
and a scholar, providing always that he respect 
the right of students to think for themselves and 
to live responsibly. 

We believe the professor should have 
measure of security of tenure but that this pro- 
tection should not extend to the retention of men 
who are incompetent or indisposed to assume to 
the full their obligations to the institution, 


should 


a large 


After he had presented this creed President 
Ruthven observed that educationally speaking 
the university is the faculty and the students. 
“Only as a chapter of the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors protects the interests of both 
groups ean it be of permanent value on the 
campus. Since it is presumably the policy of 
the boards of trustees to promote the welfare 
of every person giving of his best to the various 
institutions, the major objective of the associa- 
tion may logically and profitably be to perfect 
and to insist upon the maintenance of proper 
standards of faculty performance.’’—Michigan 


Alumnus. 


REPORTS 


THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
FELLOWS 
Tne John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation was established in 1925 by former 
United States Senator and Mrs. Simon Gug- 
genheim to provide opportunities, up to the 
limit of its available income, for the young and 
productive scholars and artists of this country 





to carry on their work with complete freedom 
from competing interests. The foundation offers 
fellowships tenable abroad and in the United 
States under the freest possible conditions, for 
research in any field of knowledge and for 
creative work in any of the fine arts, including 
music. The fellowships are awarded only to 
young scholars and artists who have given un- 
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equivocal evidence of marked gift for research 
or for creative work. 

For the year 1935-36, the trustees of the 
foundation, on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of selection, have awarded fellowships to 
forty-seven scholars and artists. The total num- 
ber of fellowships granted since the organiza- 
tion of the foundation ten years ago is now 629. 


Men and women, married or unmarried, are 
eligible for fellowships on equal terms. The 
stipends are normally $2,000 a year. The 


periods for which the fellowships are granted 
vary with the necessities of the work which the 
fellows have in hand. 

Fellows are normally of ages between twenty- 
five and forty years; but the committee of selec- 
tion has been empowered, in exceptional cases, 
to appoint a limited number of fellows older 
than forty. 

It is to be noted that the foundation, before 
making appointments, requires evidence of un- 
usual capacity for independent research—as dis- 
tinguished from directed research as ordinarily 
earried on for the Ph.D. or other graduate de- 
gree—and the previous production of books and 
papers of high scholarly merit is the necessary 
prerequisite to the award of a fellowship. Sim- 
ilarly with reference to appointments for cre- 
ative work in the fine arts, the previous produc- 
tion of paintings, works of sculpture and of 
poetry, novels and musical compositions which 
have been judged to be of high merit by the 
foundation’s advisers furnishes the committee 
with eriteria of selection. 

Five professors at the University of Mich- 
igan received Guggenheim fellowships this year 
—more than were received by the members of 
the faculty of any other university. The Uni- 
versity of California has three professors on 
the 1935 list of Guggenheim fellows. Columbia 
University, Harvard University, the University 
of Chicago and Yale University each have two, 
and no other university has more than one 1935 
fellow on its faculty. 

The trustees of the foundation, in addition to 
the founders, Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, are 
Francis H. Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, Charles 
D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus and Charles Earl. 

The committee of selection for 1935 consisted 
of President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore 
College, chairman; Dean Guy Stanton Ford, of 
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the University of Minnesota; Dean Charles p. 
Lipman, of the University of California: Py. 
fessor Marjorie Nicolson, of Smith College, ang 
Professor Edwin Bidwell Wilson, of the Hay. 
vard University School of Publie Health. 

The list of fellows appointed for 1935-~39 
follows: 


Dr. SAMUEL KING ALLISON, associate professor of 
physics, University of Chicago: A study of the 
technique of nuclear investigation as developed 
at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, 
England. 

NEWTON ARVIN, associate professor of English. 
Smith College: The writing of a book on Walt 
Whitman in his relation to the political, cul 
tural and intellectual history of the 
States in his lifetime. 

Dr. WERNER EMMANUEL BACHMANN, assistant pro 
fessor of chemistry, University of Michigan: 
Investigations in the field of sex hormones, the 
sterols and the bile acids, in certain European 


United 


laboratories. 

ALVAH CECIL BESSIE, writer, East Dorset, Ver- 
mont: Creative writing, in the United States. 
Dr. WILLIAM CLOUSER BoypD, associate in research, 

Evans Memorial, Boston, Massachusetts: Deter 
mination of blood groups as data for anthro 
pological investigations, especially a compara 
tive study of the blood groups of living Egy; 

tians and of ancient Egyptian mummies. 

KENNETH BURKE, writer, New York City: The 
writing of a book outlining and characterizing 
world outlooks that have prevailed in the past, 
with particular attention to the emergence and 
disintegration of such outlooks; in the United 
States. 

Dr. CHARLES LEWIS CAMP, associate professor of 
paleontology and director of the Museum of 
Paleontology, University of California: A 
study of vertebrate paleontology of the Tn 
assic, particularly the Triassic of North Amer- 
ica in its relations to the faunas of China, 
Russia, South Africa, South America and Scot 
land, abroad. 

Dr. ARTHUR EpwArRD CuRISTY, instructor in En 
glish, Columbia University: The preparation of 
a book, in the main a survey of the conse 
quences, primarily for Western Europe, of the 
process by which the world has become Euro 
peanized, to be based on the notes and lectures 
of the late Professor William R. Shepherd. 

Dr. CHESTER WELLS CLARK, assistant professor of 
history, Princeton University: A study of Bis 
marck’s technique in manipulating public opin- 








nd an investigation of unpublished sources 
Rismarck’s diplomacy before 1871, abroad. 
Conroy, writer, Moberly, Missouri: Creative 
ng, in the United States. 
un HERBERT COPELAND, 
r of mathematics, University of Michigan: 
hes in mathematics with the purpose of 
ping a complete set of postulates for the 
ndations of the theory of probability and 


assistant pro 


of their consistency. 

\nana ENTERS, Dance mime, New York 
. Continuation of studies and creative work 

. field of dance, abroad. (Renewal.) 
\fz. HARVEY FERGUSSON, writer, Berkeley, Cali- 
The collection of materials and prepa- 
1 of a work on Southwestern folk-lore and 

story, in Mexico and the United States. 
HELL FIELDS, sculptor, New York City: 


uf Mf 


Continuation of ereative work in sculpture, 
id. (Renewal.) 
\x. DANTE FIORILLO, composer, New York City: 


Creative work in musical composition, abroad. 
Mr. VINCENT GLINSKY, sculptor, New York City: 
tive work in sculpture, in the United 
(CALVIN GODDARD, ballistics expert, Washing- 
D. C.: The preparation for publication of 
volume on firearm identification, abroad and 
n the United States. 
HARPER GOODSPEED, professor of 
botany, University of California, Berkeley: The 


[THOMAS 


illeeting of specimen plants in the highlands 

f South America, toward the completion of a 
onograph on the genus Nicotiana. (Renewal.) 

Mr. MORDECAI GORELIK, stage designer, New York 
City: A study of the influence, in the theater, 
technique upon 
thods of scene design and staging, abroad. 

Dr. ABRAM LINCOLN Harris, associate professor 
economies, Howard University: A study of 


scientific and industrial 


rtain aspects of the economic systems of Karl 
Marx and Thorstein Veblen, abroad and in the 
United States. 

Dr. GEORGE HERz0G, research associate and assis- 
tant professor of anthropology, Yale Univer- 
sity: The writing of a book on music in primi- 
tive cultures, in the United States. 

CHARLES Norris HouGuton, theatrical designer, 
New York City: Continuation of studies in the 
field of the arts of the theater, abroad. (Re- 
newal.) 

LANGSTON HuvGHES, writer, Carmel, California: 
Creative writing, abroad. 

De. Ruth HuvueHey, research 


student, Wynne, 


Arkansas: The editing of a newly discovered 
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manuscript anthology of 16th century poetry, 
collected by John Harington of Stepney and 
his son Sir John of Kelston, together with the 
preparation of an introduction including a de- 
seriptive catalogue of other Harington manu 
seripts and a study of the contribution of the 
two Haringtons to 16th century literary his 
tory, in England. 

Dr. HowARD MUMFORD JONES, professor of En- 
glish, University of Michigan: 
toward the preparation of a 
Thomas Moore, in Bermuda. 

Dr. OTro KLINEBERG, 
Columbia University, and instructor in anthro 


Further work 
biography of 
(Renewal. ) 
instructor in psychology, 
pology, Sarah Lawrence College: A study of 
emotional expression among the Chinese, as one 
aspect of the general problem of the relation 
between culture and psychology. 

YASUO KUNIYOSHI, New York 
Creative work in painting, abroad and in the 
United States. 

Miss SUZANNE La 


painter, City: 


New York 
City: Certain studies of the relation of the 


FOLLETTE, writer, 


artist to the economic and cultural development 
of his time, abroad. 

Dr. CoopER HARoLD LANGFORD, professor of phi- 
losophy and symbolic logic, University of Mich- 
igan: The writing of a critical examination of 
recent formalism in logic, with special refer- 
ence to its development in Europe, and the at- 
tempt at a reformulation, both technical and 
theoretical, of the general theory of proposi- 
tions, abroad. 

FEDERICO LEBRUN, painter, New York City: Crea 
tive work in drawing and painting, in the 
United States. 

HENRY ELIS MATTSON, painter, Woodstock, New 
York: Creative work in painting, abroad and 
in the United States. 

Dr. RoBERT HARBOLD MCDOWELL, research assis- 
tant in Mesopotamian archeology, Institute of 
Archeological Research, 
igan: A study in Persia of local collections and 
hoards of ancient coins 
contributing to the solution of certain his- 
torical problems. 

Dr. TREMAINE MCDOWELL, associate professor of 
English, University of Minnesota: The writing 
of a book to be entitled ‘‘ Bryant in Massachu- 
setts’’: A biography of William Cullen Bryant 
from 1794 to 1825. 

FRANK MECHAU, painter, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado: Continuation of creative work in paint- 
ing, in the United States. (Renewal.) 

Dr. Morris Moore, research fellow in mycology 


University of Mich- 


with the purpose of 
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and dermatology, The Barnard Free Skin and 
Cancer Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri: A com- 
parative study of the life-cycles of certain dis- 
ease-producing fungi of North and South 
America, in South America, 

PauL Norporr, composer, New York City: Con- 
tinuation of creative work in musical composi- 
tion, abroad. (Renewal.) 

Mrs. CAarLorra PETRINA, artist, New York City: 
Continuation of creative work in book illustra- 
tion, in the United States. (Renewal.) 

WaLTeR Hamor Prston, assistant professor of 
music, Harvard University: Creative work in 
musical composition, abroad and in the United 
States. 

Miss LOLA Ringe, poet, New York City: Creative 
writing, in Mexico and the United States. 

Dr. Henry Roy WILLIAM SMITH, professor of 
Latin and classical archeology, University of 
California, Berkeley: Researches in Greek 
Vase Painting, especially a study of the 
‘“Lewis Painter,’’ abroad. 

WILLIAM GRANT STILL, composer, New York City: 
The continuation of creative work in musical 
composition, in the United States. (Renewal.) 

CLEON THROCKMORTON, stage designer, architect 
and artist, New York City: A study of certain 
historical theaters of Europe, as well as of 
modern productions, chiefly on the architec- 
tural and mechanical sides, with the purpose 
of gathering material for a work on the simpli- 
fication of theatrical production. 

CARL WALTERS, ceramist and sculptor, Woodstock, 
New York: Creative work in glass, especially 
as applied to sculpture and architecture, in 
the United States. 

Dr. Davip VERNON WIDDER, associate professor of 
mathematics, Harvard University: A study of 
the relations between the general theory of 
function space and the theory of Laplace in- 
tegrals, abroad. 

Dr. STANLEY THOMAS WILLIAMS, professor of En- 
glish, Yale University: The preparation of an 
edition, with final text, notes, bibliographies 
and introductions, of the collected letters of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; abroad and in the 
United States. 

EDMUND WILSON, writer, New York City: The 
completion of a book dealing with the study 
of history during the last hundred years, to be 
entitled ‘‘To the Finland Station: An Essay on 
the Writing and Acting of History,’’ abroad. 

Dr. WILLIAM HOULDER ZACHARIASEN, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, University of Chicago: A 
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study of the constitution of the borates py 
methods of crystal analysis, at the Universities 
of Gottingen and Manchester. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASURES BEFORE 
THE SEVENTY-FOURTH 
CONGRESS 


THERE are now before Congress some twenty 
or more educational bills of a general nature, 
At least fifty additional educational bills for 
special purposes have been introduced. Among 
the latter are those which would provide for the 
erection of school buildings for Indian children, 
and one which would create a National (Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Interest in educational matters on the part o! 
Congress appears to be increasing, and the early 
introduction of other educational bills is ex- 
pected. Several members of the House have 
indicated their intention of introducing bills 
which would provide permanent federal aid to 
education. A bill now in preparation would 
make available federal funds for the education 
of children in national park areas and on goy- 
ernmental reservations. 


Direct FeperRAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Four bills have been introduced to provide 
federal funds for school purposes during the 
remainder of the school year 1934-35. These 
bills are H.R. 4552 (Representative Jed Jobn- 
son of Oklahoma), H.R. 4677 (Representative 
Rogers of Oklahoma), H.R. 4745 (Representa- 
tive Deen of Georgia) and H.R. 5264 (Repre- 
sentative Kenney of New Jersey). The Deen 
bill authorizes the use of $48,000,000 of any 
funds appropriated for emergency relief work, 
while the Rogers bill authorizes the use of $100,- 
000,000 of such funds for this purpose. The 
Johnson bill stipulates that the amount shal! be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the states. The 
Kenney bill provides that $75,000,000 be dis- 
bursed on the basis of educational needs prior 
to June 30, 1936. No hearings have been ar- 
ranged on these bills, for it has been understood 
by some members of Congress that adequate 
provisions would be made through FERA chan- 
nels for keeping schools open the remainder of 
the school year. No satisfactory program of 
this nature has been announced, however, and 
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we likely to be held immediately after 


relief appropriation passes the Senate, 


K 


sitive announcement has been made by 


nson bill provides also for a minimum 
jation of $10 per child annually to aid 
in maintaining a nine months’ school 
and authorizes the RFC to buy teachers’ 
Representative Rogers of Oklahoma 
oduced a seeond bill, H.R. 5296, which 
ies for a direct appropriation of $100,- 
00 for the remainder of this school year 
- a minimum of $5 per school child an- 
or meeting the costs of elementary and 
ary edueation. This bill also provides 
purehase of teachers’ warrants by the 
Representative Terry of Arkansas has 
luced a bill, H.R. 2868, which provides for 


,000,000 appropriation for education for 


| year ending June 30, 1936. 


LoANSs To SCHOOLS THROUGH THE RFC 


‘epresentative Terry of Arkansas has intro- 
1 two other bills which provide for loans to 
districts by the RFC. One of the bills, 
2867, provides for loans to keep certain 
tary schools operating for a minimum of 
months. Aeceording to the bill the schools 
t be “badly distressed . . . due to drought, 


fire, depression, or other acts of nature 
nd control” before they are eligible for 
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loans. Furthermore, 30 per cent. of the legal 
income of the districts, under this bill, must be 
required for debt service before a loan will be 
granted. The other bill, H.R. 3253, provides 
that the RFC shall make availabie $250,000,000 
for the purpose of refinancing school district 
indebtedness within the next three years. This 
bill, in principle, is in keeping with the fourth 
point of the six-point program of federal aid 
to education, sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee. 

H.R. 2050, introduced by Representative 
Knutson, of Minnesota, authorizes the RFC to 
make loans to publie school districts to aid in 
the maintenance of schools, including the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. The bill provides 
that loans shall be made through the purchase 
of tax warrants or other lawful securities of 
school districts. Representative Guyer of Kan- 
sas has introduced a bill, H.R. 4990, which 
authorizes the RFC to make loans to publicly 
and privately controlled colleges, universities 
and other institutions of higher learning. Data 
are now being collected on the amount of school 
district indebtedness throughout the United 
States. As soon as these data are assembled, 
hearings will be arranged on the proposition of 
authorizing the RFC to refinance school district 
indebtedness in cases where an excessive amount 
of school revenue is required to be spent for 
debt service. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STANFORD BINET I.Q. CHANGES 


OF SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


the Journal of Experimental Education 


r March, 1932, the writer made a preliminary 
report on the Stanford Binet I.Q. changes of a 


ip of children with initial I.Q.’s of 119 or 


over who were retested by the same examiner 
after intervals ranging from five to eight years. 
The data showed that the losses in I.Q. were 
both more numerous and more substantial than 
the gains and that the girls’ losses were greater 
and more frequent than the boys’ losses. 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF I.Q. CHANGES oF SUPERIOR CHILDREN RETESTED AFTER Five TO E1gut YEARS 





Girls Both sexes 











Boys 
N Percent. Md. N Percent. Md. N Percent. Md. 
Gains - 21 467 83 21 8328 8=— 5.4 42 385 —s«6.8 
Losses ; 23 51.1 8.3 40 62.5 11.5 63 57.8 10.2 
changes ............. 45 100 7.7 64 100 8.5 109 100 8.1 
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A supplementary paper was read before See- 
Association for the 
1933, 


further data confirming the 


tion @ of the American 


Advancement of Science in December, 


which presented 


original findings. These data have not pre- 
viously been published and are shown in Table I. 

Unfortunately, it appears that these reports 
have been interpreted to mean that superior 
children do not maintain their superiority in 
later years. The idea has gotten abroad that 


hese children drop back to average or perhaps 


lower. This notion has been fostered by several 
newspaper editorials which have used the alleged 
findings to prove the futility of the psycholo- 


work. 
Probably no scientist who read the first report 


mists 
or heard the second one drew any false eonelu- 
ions from the data. However, it seems desir- 
able to present firures showing the status of the 
croup at the beginning and at the end of the 
experiment. 

Mean and median I.Q.’s, together with their 
respective standard and quartile deviations, are 
shown in Table II. In the ease of the boys, 

TABLE II 


AVERAGE I.Q.’s OF SUPERIOR Boys AND GIRLS IN 


THE EARLY AND FINAL TESTS 
Boys Girls 

First test Final test First test Final test 
Mean 27.6 127.9 125.6 120.5 
oO 6.8 11.6 fo 11.9 
Md. 126.5 127.8 123.7 120.0 
Q 1.5 7.4 4.1 8.8 
N 15 64 


both mean and median are slightly higher on 
the final test than on the first test given. For 
the girls, there is a drop of about 5 points in 
the mean and 4 points in the median, but the 


group as a whole, on the basis of the averages, 


is still superior. 

An examination of the actual distributions re- 
veals that 6 boys (13.3 per cent.) and 14 girls 
(21.9 per cent.) drop below 110, and are thus 
classified as average on the final examination. 
Only one pupil in the whole group falls below 
100, and this girl drops only to 99. 
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The evidence indicates, then, that in Spite of 
the fact that superior children lose more often 
and more substantially in 1.Q. than they 
they tend to remain superior as a group. Some 
individuals do not follow the general trend, byt 
this fact does not invalidate the use of the Stan. 
ford Binet examination as a basis for fairly 
accurate long-range predictions. 

Epwarb A. Linco 
PsyYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 
HLARVARD UNIVERSITY 


fain, 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BAEHNE, G. W. Practical Applications of the 
Punched Card Method in Colleges and Univer. 
sities. Pp. 464. Illustrated. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50. 

BAIN, WINIFRED E. Parents Look at Modern Edu- 
cation. Pp. 342. Illustrated. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.50. 

BeacH, ARTHUR G. A Pioneer College: The Story 
of Marietta. Pp. 339. Illustrated. Cuneo 
Press, Chicago. 2.50. 

BLAIR, WALTER and W. K. CHANDLER. Approaches 
to Poetry. Pp. 793. Appleton-Century. $2.75, 

Day, A. Grove, Editor. Despatches from Mexico 
to Charles V. (Reader for advanced Spanish 
courses. ) 3y HERNANDO CorTES. Pp. 172. 
American Book Company. $1.00. 

Driags, Howarp R. Living English Books. Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
300k I, $0.96. Book II, $0.96. Book III. $1.12. 

Fow.er, F. G. and H. W. Fowuer. The Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Pp. 
1065. Oxford University Press. $0.95. 

GILLAND, THOMAS McD. The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Power and Duties of the City- 
School Superintendent. Pp. 292. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.00. 

GILLILAND, ADAM R. and others. 
ogy. Pp. 469. Heath. $2.72. 

HorRNBACK, FLORENCE M. Leadership Manual for 
Adult Study Groups. Pp. 139. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.50. 

Hoyt, Ray. We Can Take It: A Short Story of 
the C.C.C. Illustrated by Marshall Davis. Pp. 

128. American Book Co. 

KANDEL, I. L. Educational Yearbook of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1934. Pp. 579. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Masson, Ropert L. and SamveEt S. STRATTON. 
Problems in Corporation Finance. Text-book 
for a course in corporation finance. Pp. 418. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 

Morison, SAMUEL ELIOT. 
vard College. Pp. 494. 
Press. $5.00. 

National Council for Social Studies, 1935 Year 
Book: The Historical Approach to Methods of 
Teaching the Social Studies. Pp. 215. Me- 
Kinley. $2.00. 

OJEMANN, RatpH and others. Studies in Child 
Welfare: Research in Parent Education III. 
Vol. X. Pp. 391. University of Iowa. 


General Psychol- 


The Founding of Har- 
Harvard University 














